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With the “Spzctator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 








N unexpected incident has marked the week. Moved by 
some impulse still unexplained, Lord Rosebery called 
a Cabinet Council for Thursday, and the public, aware of the 
bitter feeling in France, and certain that Ministers would not 
‘break their holiday for nothing, at once leapt to the con- 
clusion that some threat had been received from Paris. All 
kinds of stocks fell sharply, thé price of wheat rose, and the 
shipping trade for a moment suspended contracts. Rumours 
flew about of a fleet sent to the Mediterranean, of a summons 
to the Naval Reserve, and of some new effort to secure 
sailors,—in short, there was a pronounced war scare. The 
Cabinet, however, met without the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the Secretary for India; it sat only an hour and a 
half, and it was then announced that its business had been to 
strengthen the arrangements for protecting Englishmen in 
China. They are in danger in Pekin and the Southern Treaty 
Ports, and it was necessary to send more ships, and probably 
some troops from India. The necessary orders were accordingly 
issued, and in a few weeks the North Pacific squadron will be 
strong enough to overawe the ports, or if need be, contend 
with any hostile fleet. The scare died away with no further 
result than some commercial losses, and a strong expression of 
Opinion on all hands that nothing had occurred as yet to 
Justify such a calamity to Europe, as a war between Great 
Britain and France would necessarily prove. 


If this demi-official account of the incident is true, Lord 
Rosebery is a very weak Premier. Any one of his predecessors 
would have consulted the naval and mnilitary departments, and 
have sanctioned the necessary orders without creating a need- 
less and unnecessary alarm. What is the Crown for, if British 
subjects in Asia cannot be protected without the depart- 
mental chiefs sheltering themselves behind a Cabinet reso- 
lution ? In such matters the Premier should take the 
responsibility, and leave Parliament to censure him if it 
Pleases ; and Lord Palmerston or Mr. Gladstone would have 
done it. It is, however, possible that our Ambassador at 
Pekin had telegraphed news so serious that the Govern- 
ment had to decide not on a movement but on a policy, 
and in that case a Cabinet consultation may have been 





constitutionally justified. It is difficult to see, however, 
what aid most of the Ministers would bring to a discus- 
sion,—say, on the necessity of checking Japan or pre- 
paring against a Russian coup; and one wonders what 
Lord Rosebery would do in the case of a real emergency. 
Would he, as depositary of the authority of the Crown, act at 
once, or would he wait till his colleagues could arrive from the 
ends of the earth, to shelter him from blame if things went 
wrong? The public confidence in him will certainly not be 
increased by the incident, which, if there is no secret still con- 
cealed, revealed fussiness rather than decision. 


It was at first imagined that the Cabinet Council had been 
called in consequence of French action in Madagascar. There 
is no doubt that the French intend to blockade the island, to 
increase their direct possessions round Diego Suarez, to claim 
a monopoly of all concessions, and, if necessary, to reduce the 
Hova Government to complete submission. Recent discoveries 
of gold have inflamed Parisian cupidity, and M. Le Myre de 
Vilers carries with him an ultimatum to be delivered to the 
Queen. The Hovas are alarmed and incensed, and are, it is 
stated, importing repeating-rifles and Gatling-gans from 
Great Britain. Such a trade is quite legal while peace 
exists, but it excites excessive wrath in Paris, and it was 
supposed that some expression of this wrath by M. Hanotaux 
might have furnished occasion for the Cabinet Council. 
That, however, is now denied, and is improbable because, as 
we have argued elsewhere, Great Britain has formally acknow- 
ledged the French Pretectorate of Madagascar with all its 
consequences. The Protecting Power has, we imagine, the 
right to prohibit the import of arms as well as spirits. At 
least, we do it in Zanzibar; and unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, we did it in the “ Septinsular Republic.” It may be, 
nay is, an unfortunate business, for the South African 
Dominion will want Madagascar, but we must stick to our 
word. 


There is no doubt that great alarm exists among the 
Europeans in China. The Chinese, unable to conceive that they 
have been beaten by Japanese courage and skill in organising, 
are inclined to think that the presence of foreign devils, mis- 
sionaries more especially, has alienated heaven, and show a 
tendency to massacre scattered Europeans. The Government is 
helpless, as it has withdrawn all troops to defend Pekin, and the 
Europeans are seldom numerous enough to defend themselves 
effectually. The Consuls, therefore, advise retreat to the ports, 
especially Shanghai, where the ships can maintain partial 
order, and the missionaries, traders, and visitors accept this 
advice so far as to send all women and children away. At 
Hankow, in particular, the mob seems inclined to “rush ” the 
town, and the Governor is putting up a fort to overawe the 
discontented. It should be remembered, however, by the 
friends of those in danger that the officials are sincere in their 
desire to avoid complications with Europe; that they must 
have some sort of force, if it is only hired for the occasion ; 
and that a Chinese mob, though murderous and cruel, will 
not stand up against rifles in European hands. 








No indisputable news as to the war has arrived from the 
Far East. The idea that the Japanese will strain every effort 
to seize Pekin this year, spreads fast in Shanghai, and there 
is evidently a desperate struggle for power going on in the 
Imperial Palace, amidst which the well-known figure of Prince 
Kung once more emerges into the light. He has been made 
Premier, to use the English phrase, and is said to be peace- 
fully inclined; but all the personages of that Palace are, 
to Europeans, more or less shadows. What seems certain 
is that the Chinese Army is in terrible disorder, that 
the Japanese are threatening Chefoo, which means an 
attack on the Chinese Portsmouth, Wei-hai-wei, and that 





the drain of trained men is being felt in Japan. The Times’ 
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correspondent at Yokohama states that one hundred thousand 
Japanese troops are now in Corea or afloat, that the last regular 
reserves are being called out to refill the garrisons, and that 
the conscripts are not enthusiastic for the service. The weak 
point of Japan probably lies there, for no precautions will 
prevent an invading army from slowly wasting away, even if 
The Japanese are, however, confident, 
and the Chinese confused, if not cowed; and in such circum- 
stances a small army dare move with audacity and even 
rashness. The distances, however, are so great that Europe 
From the Yaloo to 


there is no fighting, 


must wait for intelligence with calmness. 
Pekin, for instance, by land is more than six hundred miles. 


The illness of the Czar is now acknowledged in the official 


Gazette, and his Majesty has started for Livadia, whence 
he will proceed to Corfu, where the Empress of Austria has 
lent him her palace for the winter. It appears certain that 
he is suffering from Bright’s disease in a dangerous form, 
brought on by protracted anxiety and aggravated of late by 
repeated chills. The Czar is terribly emaciated, and hints 
are given that since he became aware of his condition and of 
the mortal illness of his favourite son, the Grand Duke 
George, a species of melancholia has settled on him. 
Melancholy is the hereditary curse of his race, and it is 
clear to those who read between the lines that the physicians 
entertain little hope even from the exhilarating climate 
of Corfu, It was affirmed at the beginning of the week 
that the Cesarewitch had been appointed Regent, and his 
uncle, the Grand Duke Vladimir, a very able man, invited to 
assist him; and though this is denied, it is evident that the 
Czar, if he hopes to recover, must have shifted off some of 
his responsibilities. It is probable that all serious business 
will be delayed for a time, and that even foreign Courts will 
make efforts to protect the Emperor, with whom there isa 
deep and general sympathy. A more luckless or more con- 
scientious man there does not exist in Europe. The one bad 
thing recorded of him is the way he condoned the kidnapping 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. 


An extraordinary incident is reported to have occurred in 
the German Army,—nothing less than a mutiny among non- 
commissioned officers. On Saturday night a battalion of 
Guards in Berlin was suddenly “ alarmed” by Imperial order, 
and directed to arrest 180 sergeants of artillery studying in 
the technical school, and convey them prisoners to Magde- 
burg. The order was of course obeyed, and the non- 
commissioned officers were in due course arrested and 
conveyed to the fortress. Various reports of the cause of 
this proceeding are current, but according to the one which 
seems most probable, the officer commanding in the technical 
school had drawn the reins of discipline too tight, had in 
consequence been hissed and defied, and had reported the 
affair direct to the Emperor. According to another account, 
the non-commissioned officers had expressed Socialist or Anar- 
chical sentiments; and according to a third, most of them were 
drunk. The first explanation is the most credible, the officers 
having gradually acquired the habits of students, and having 
been galled by what they considered petty tyranny. In- 
subordination in the German Army is the rarest of offences, 
a soldier, when unable to bear the discipline, usually taking 
refuge in suicide; but it is vain to deny that the provocation 
is sometimes great. It is not two years since the Emperor 
issued a very decided order against oppression by officers, 
and the general impression is that resistance or even re- 
monstrance being impossible, such oppression is not in- 
frequent. It exists of course in all armies, but there is a 
tradition of hardness in the Prussian Army as there was in 
the Roman, where every officer was armed with a vine 
stock intended to be used. 


The report of the Royal Commission appointed “ to consider 
the proper conditions under which the amalgamation of the 
City and the County of London can be effected, and to make 
specific and practical proposals for that purpose,” was issued 
on Saturday as a Blue-book. The Commission, which consisted 
of Mr. Courtney, Lord Farrer, Mr. Holt (Mayor of Liverpool), 
and Mr. Orford Smith (Town Clerk of Birmingham)—Mr. H. 
Homewood Crawford (the City Solicitor), it will be remembered, 
withdrew from the Commission during the course of its pro- 
ceedings—has reported unanimously in favour of Unifi- 


[) ar riili 
Lord Mayor and City Council for the whole Metropolis, and 
below a number of sub-municipalities each with its mayor ang 
corporation. “The old City,” as it is to be called, is to be 0 
of these sub-municipalities, the others are to take the oe 
of the old vestries. The new City Council will take over- 
the estates of the old City, or at any rate, s0 much e 
them as belong to London as a whole. This, however, ig lo 
great matter, as the free value of the estates is Practically ni] 
They have been mortgaged to their full value for various 
improvements. The great civic buildings will of course 
belong to the new City, which is to be the repository ofthe. 
civic tradition. The plan, as we have said elsewhere, is an 
excellent one, and very moderate and sensible. The old City 
will of course fight hard, but it will be of no avail, 





M. Dupuy, we are glad to see, stands firm in his policy of 
putting down bull-fights in France. The people of Nimes, 
who have been accustomed to kill bulls in the beautifal ang 
almost perfect arena which they have inherited from the 
Romans, are furious, and their indignation is shared by the 
neighbouring population. It is said, indeed, that all the 
Senators, Deputies, and representative bodies of the Depart. 
ment of the Gard have threatened to resign if “the Grammont. 
law "—that against cruelty to animals—is enforced. It ig not, 
however, likely that this proof of “the insolence of electeg 
persons ” will have much effect. M. Dupuy was once a school. 
master and does not withdraw, and, even at the risk of riot, 
the bulls will be saved from the torture. The incident is,. 
however, an extraordinary proof of how ungovernable is the 
passion for the excitement of the circus when once aronsed, 
One begins to understand how in Rome supplying the arena, 
was only second in importance to supplying bread. The cry 
for “ panem et circenses” was not an epigram, but a demang 
for the necessaries of life. 


The Scotch coal-strike has now lasted fifteen weeks, But 
though the strike continues, work is being gradually resumed 
on the masters’ terms, There are at present twenty-three 
thousand men at work. The cost of the strike has been 
terribly heavy, no less than £362,000 having been lost in rail. 
way earnings alone. The help given by means of levies raised 
in the English collieries has allowed about 4s. per man to be 
paid to the Scotch miners. Lord Rosslyn has addressed a 
circular to the miners on his estate, which, to judge by the 
account in the Times, isanything but judicious in tone. The 
extracts may, of course, give a false impression, but they 
seem to show that the circular is unduly threatening. The 
masters’ best plan is to state the plain facts of the case, and 
let the men draw the inferences. Especially unwise is the 
general attack on the Unions, which is conveyed in the fol. 
lowing passage :—“ He adds,” says the Times’ report, “that. 
when peace shall have been restored, he doubts not that the 
formation of a Conciliation Board will not only have the 
effect of preventing further strikes, but will do away with the 
necessity for a Union and its leaders, except for charitable 
purposes.” You will never persuade working men that the 
Unions do not help them. Some form of “ collective bargair- 
ing” is a vital necessity to the labourer for weekly wages. 


On Tuesday, London witnessed the unusual sight of a pol 

of the Liverymen to select two candidates to be submitted to 

the Court of Aldermen,—the Aldermen to choose one of these 

two as Lord Mayor. There were only two serious candidates, 
—Sir Joseph Renals, who got 1,462 votes, and Mr. Alderman 

Phillips, who obtained 1,369. Sir David Evans, who announced 
that he was only running in the interests of Mr. Alderman 
Phillips, polled 835 votes. The result was that the names of 
Sir Joseph Renals and Mr. Alderman Phillips were sent up 
to the Aldermen, and that they, according to custom, chose 
the first of the two names presented to them. This was 
exactly what would have happened if there had been no poll 
and the regular plan of taking the Alderman whose name was 
first on the list of those who had not passed the Chair had 
been followed. We know nothing, and care little, about the 
details of the civic squabble; but the spectacle of the Alder- 
men scrambling for the coveted post has not been good for 
the City. It has heightened the feeling that the old Corpora- 
tion must give way for something wider and worthier. 


On Thursday, the Bishop of Chester made an admirably 





cation. When the report is carried out, there will be one 


persuasive speech to the Peterborough Branch of the Church 
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rance ‘Society. In it he explained and 
of Brent rene for the elimination of personal profit 
yw pap intoxicants,—the scheme which the public 
from | ‘ts rough-and-ready way, named the Gothenburg 
has, 10 but which is, in reality, something rather different in 
system, «The root-principle of the proposed reform was the 
detail. | n to licensed victualling of the familiar English 
extensio ing affairs of exceptional public concern in 


lac 
method of p iving to their management the character of a 


_— perp eliminating from it as far as possible the 
pu a “ vivate gain.” ‘The Bishop of Chester desires that 
aa body pe anite with the duty of selling intoxicants should not 
bethe Municipality but an ad hoc Trust. We agree with him. 
Under the Trust system, it will be more easy to prevent any 
one from having an interest in stimulating the sales. We note 
with pleasure that Mr. Courtney, speaking at St. Cleer on 
Thursday, expressed himself in favour of trying an experi- 
ment under the Bishop’s scheme. Itis always dangerous to 

redict victory for social movements. But the omens point 
to the Bishop of Chester making a success of his scheme. 
Fe has both zeal and moderation,—a mixture which carries 


nen far. Pa Deere Seer 

The fall accounts of the recent attack on the stronghold of 
Nana—a West African chief whose territory lies within the 
Niger Coast Protectorate—show the action to have beena 
very spirited one. Nana declared that no one should trade 
without his permit, and fired upon a steam-pinnace sent up a 
ereek to reconnoitre. This fire wounded every man in the 
Jaunch, including both the engineers, and stopped the engines. 
They were, however, started again by one of the wounded 
engineers. With his foot hanging half off, he dragged himself 
along to the engines, started them, and enabled the launch to 
getaway. After this experience, it was decided not to attack 
Nana’s stronghold by the creek, but to turn the position by 
cutting a way through the bush. This was a most difficult 
operation, as the bush was a dense jungle, and the ground 
soft and treacherous,—“ one unbroken quagmire.” Naturally 
the difficulty of getting the guns over the morasses was 
stupendous. “One of the Blue-jackets in desperation offered 
to carry a seven-pounder gun on his shoulders, and this task 
he accomplished with a man on each side to prop him up. 
Planks had, however, to be laid down to prevent him from 
sinking into the morass.” The-cutting away of the bush had 
a great effect on the natives. When their position had 
been turned by this flank movement, they simply fled and left 
their battery of guns in the hands of the British. Finally, 
Nana’s town was stormed, and his cannon, of which he had 
a great number, spiked. The new troops raised by the Pro- 
tectorate gave an excellent account of themselves, and worked 
well with the Blue-jackets. 


The town of Leicester is in a curious predicament. Though 
every other part of England has suffered from too much water 
this summer, Leicester has had too little, and owing to this 
local drought, the water-supply of the town is on the point 
of giving out. The town, it appears, depends upon rain- 
water collected into reservoirs. These reservoirs are now 
almost empty. Attempts have been made to get water by 
boring artesian wells, but apparently without much success. 
Some water has, however, been got from old wells in the 
town. The magnitude of the problem may be realised by 
remembering that Leicester has a population of over two 
hundred thousand. It is said, however, that in no case will 
the domestic supply be exhausted. The fear is that the water 
required for the many large factories in the town may not be 
forthcoming. This will mean a stoppage of work and also of 
wages, and must have a disastrous effect on the trade of the 
town. Last year, the year of drought, Leicester had a rain- 


fall of over 21in. Up till i : 
little over 15 in. uti sek fn 


Mr. Courtney made a speech at Liskeard on Tuesday, 
emarkable for the announcement that he has abandoned, or 
rg modified, his view upon monometallism. He was one 
a r six economists on the Gold and Silver Commission 
Ye grt against any change in the currency, but he now 
Bo: wit Mr. A. Balfour in regarding bimetallism as 
pe wig a necessity. He has become convinced that agri- 
pei Is suffering all over the world, not only from 

ssive competition, but from an appreciation of gold, 


discoveries of gold prove sufficient to arrest that apprecia- 
tion, then the evil would be cured; but if not, might it not be 
wise to reassociate silver with gold, say, at a ratio of 1 to 
25? He thought such a change might be just, though it was 
a serious one, and he condemns Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen for not sufficiently considering 
the subject. Mr. A. Balfour has been Chairman of the Com- 
mission, a keener man never existed, and he has become a 
bimetallist. We have made some comments on this speech 
elsewhere, and need here only express our surprise at the 
little discussion it has excited. Mr. Courtney’s defection is a 
serious blow to monometallists, more especially as he is by no 
means carried away by sympathy with agriculture, though he 
laments its condition as an injury to the contentment of the 
world. 


The Dutch have sustained another defeat in Lombok, in the 
Eastern Archipelago, at the hands of the Balinese. The 
defeat is of little importance except to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which is worried beyond measure by its failure to 
obtain an efficient force in its Asiatic dominion, but the 
position of the victors is most. remarkable... They are 
Hindoos from Bali, the island full of Hindoo temples, and 
are descendants of those vigorous Hindoos who, sailing out 
of India, once conquered and settled the great Eastern 
Archipelago. They are only fifty thousand strong, and are 
said to govern six hundred thousand Sassaks with a rod of 
iron. .Why the Hindoos abandoned maritime adventure, and 
even placed it under a religious ban, is one of the most 
mysterious problems in history. If they had continued to be 
sailors, they might have conquered half Asia or filled up 
Australia; but after years of effort they withdrew, and never 
again built a ship or produced a naval captain. We know of 
nothiug stranger in the early history of the world. 


Why can one race merge itself in'a second, while a third, 
in spite of every inducement from self-interest, remains 
obstinately isolated? The Germans, a fine people, lose 
themselves by millions among the Americans, and by thou- 
sands among the English, while the Italians, also a fine 
people, turn Spaniards in Argentina in one generation. Yet 
the Jews, Armenians, and Parsees have remained separate 
for ages, and the Poles, conquered, divided, and swallowed up, 
still declare that they are Poles. They will not be Russians 
or Germans or Austrians. The Reforma of Cracow, this week, 
for instance, responds in a sort of manifesto to the overtures 
of the German Emperor by a flat refusal. The Poles, says 
the writer, are faithful subjects wherever they, may be, but in 
the spheres of art, literature, and native civilisation, they 
are independent, and as these things draw their strength and 
inspiration from the hope that the nation will revive, that hope 
or aspiration can never be abandoned.’ “We trast in the 
future, which holds as many secrets-for us-as for others.” 
“To be Poles is the secret of our vitality.”’ Yet the ‘Poles, 
when they were a nation, failed altogether; and even now they 
produce, with many artists, many littératenrs -and some 
poets, few men who are effective in the government of the 
world. It looks certainly as if no people would commit 
national suicide unless they were happy, and even that does 
not apply to the Parsees, now the least persecuted among the 
sons of men. 








The reading world will hear with deep regret and sympathy 
of the sorrow which has fallen on Mrs. Oliphant in the death 
of Francis, her only surviving son. He had been to her 
daughter as well as son, and his departure will throw an in- 
carable gloom over her declining years. Chronic ill-health 
had prevented his ability from becoming generally visible, and 
deprived him of an appointment in the British Museum, 
which he had won, and which would have suited both his 
capacities and his tastes. He was, however, sub-librarian at 
Windsor Castle, a post for which he was fitted by his wide 
antiquarian knowledge and endless industry; he was his 
mother’s collaborateur in preparing her book on Palestine, 
and he was a frequent and valued contributor to our own and, 
we believe, other literary journals. It is, however, of his 
mother that we think with regret, and even alarm, Such 
strokes in the evening of life often seem to dry up the sources 
of literary power. 
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the effect of which fell first upon the farmer. If the new 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


§ not English opinion going a little too fast about this 
I war in the Far East? We admitted frankly last 
week that a new and virile Power had been born in the 
Far East, and that incalculable consequences must flow 
from that event, but to admit this, is not to admit, as so 
many of our countrymen do, that China is already as good 
as conquered. There is no doubt of course that China has 
suffered a great reverse. Sir Halliday Macartney may be 
right in saying that the triumph cbtained by the Japanese 
at Ping-Yang has been exaggerated, the information sent 
to Europe being all from Japanese sources, but the 
admitted facts almost supersede that necessity for corrobo- 
ration upon which Sir Halliday dwells. The Japanese 
troops have reached Manchuria by the road of Corea, and 
they could not have done that unless they had totally 
defeated the Chinese. ‘There is no doubt either that 
the Chinese organisation is most defective, that most 
of her troops on the spot are ill-disciplined, and that the 
habitual corruption of her employés has left all the fighting 
departments ill-supplied, perhaps even as regards the 
commissariat not supplied, in time at least, at all. That is, 
we fancy, the explanation of the “excesses,” said to be 
committed by the reinforcements ordered up, soldiers 
never consenting to starve while civilians are fed. Even 
English soldiers without food would take to plunder, 
which, when resisted, degenerates at once into horrible 
oppression. And there is least doubt of all that the 
Court, the centre and source of all autbority in China, is 
in confusion, distracted with conflicting counsels, full of 
intrigue, and uncertain as to the course to be pursued 
in a wholly unexpected crisis. How could it be other- 
wise? The Emperor, who is supreme, though he has 
shown symptoms both of energy and will is still 
almost a boy, bred within the Imperial Palace, that 
is, in a city full of slaves, wholly inexperienced, and 
exposed suddenly to a shock such as might have tried the 
nerve even of the Russian or the German Emperors. 
The sort of “ Aulic Council” of old advisers which 
surround him know nothing of war, and are paralysed 
by long security in their despotism, hate and dread their 
Wallenstein, Li Hung Chang, who created the new 
army, and who is, as a pure Chinese, suspected of secret 
hostility to the Manchus, and they cannot get rid of. the 
traditionary feeling that the Japanese are nobodies. A 
defeat by such men is to them a bewilderment. We can 
believe fully that the Emperor is a terror to his Court, 
that the Yamens or Administrative Boards are all at 
loggerheads and intent on finding scapegoats, that Li 
Hung Chang, now a man past seventy, forms his plans 
with one eye to defeating the Japanese and the other fixed 
upon his own security, and that the only person with fierce 
energy and definite ideas is the aged Empress-Mother, 
who governed China with fair success for twenty years. 
We have seen nearly the same scene in Europe, though in 
a less exaggerated form, when Napoleon struck down the 
old Courts, and all established methods of defending a 
country seemed suddenly to go to pieces. The Hohenzol- 
lerns, after Jena, were much in the position of the dynasty 
in Pekin. Nevertheless, admitting all this, including the 
possible existence in China of actual treason, such as that 
of which the Taotai of Tientsin is accused, the ideas of the 
moment as to the fate of China are clearly exaggerations. 
Marshal Yamagata is not Napoleon, and Austria, which, 
under the old régime, was a sort of European China, is 
alive and powerful to this hour. 


The future of China depends upon the moral impression 
which the Japanese advance may make upon her bureau- 
cracy and her people. It may be one of hopelessness, the 
idea being that if they cannot resist the Japanese, they 
cannot resist anybody ; and China may thereupon, as an 
organism, be practically dissolved, no one really resisting 
any more than “Germany” resisted Napoleon I. Even 
then, however, we should look forward to a period 
of anarchy rather than to any “partition,” which the 
Japanese cannot enforce, and from which Europe would 
shrink back with a certain sense of incompetence. 
We, for instance, are far too heavily weighted to 
attempt the administration of a hundred millions of 
Chinese, who might every ten years require the whole 


British Army to keep them in any sort of order 
effect of the invasion, on the other hand, may be to harden 


of iron, and in that case the Empire is not only not eo 
quered, but probably never will be. The course of events 
would then be that the Chinese Court, if the battle f : 
Pekin went against it, would remove itself to Nankin, 
would refuse all terms of peace, would summon fron 
every point of the Empire every man who could or would 
fight, and would launch army after army, probably com 
manded by Europeans or by Tartar tribal chiefs, against 
the Japanese, and would wear out the enemy by cop 
tinuous, though not effectual, fighting. Success would. 
of course, depend upon the disposition of the people; but 
it is hard to believe that a stubborn race, full of heredita 
pride and personally brave, would give way to an enem 
like the Japanese, whom they could not accuse of magic 
and could not get rid of, as they can of Europeans, by an : 
kind of peace. If the Chinese fought, their resources in 
men would be inexhaustible, and they might produce ag 
Austria and Spain produced, a General competent. to 
organise a guerrilla war. In that event, where would the 
Japanese be? They would be masters of Corea, and pro. 
bably of Formosa, an island they greatly desire; but 
they would have accomplished nothing by the seizure of 
Pekin; they would have strengthened China instead of 
weakening her, and they would have on their flank 
secular enemy who might be relied on, say, for a century, 
to thwart so far as possible any design of aggrandisement 
they might form. They could not march to Nankin any 
more than we could, and “operations” against the coast. 
would in the end be so fatal to commerce that they would 
be prevented by the European Powers, already much 
inclined to garrison Shanghai and Hong-kong, and to 
protect the Treaty ports by ironclad men-of-war. China 
would then be safer than before, and Japan possessed of 
nothing except a right of fighting for Corea. 

We by no means predict that this is the course 
which events will take. We are too well aware that 
the homogeneousness of China is in great part only 
apparent, and that scores of millions of Chinese are at 
heart thoroughly disaffected to the Tartar dynasty. But 
there are some facts, at least, which point strongly in this 
direction. Every Chinaman abroad tells the same story, 
that China cannot and will not yield, that she will rather 
accept a thirty years’ war, and fight as she did against 
the Taepings,—that is, will fight steadily on, though 
province after province is ruined, and a third of the land 
is plunged into sanguinary anarchy. The Court group 
are obviously resolved to fight, and execute all “ traitors 
and cowards,” with a cruel decision which will, at least, 
produce this result, that their Generals will see safety 
only in victory. They are moreover calling up forces 
from every corner of their vast dominion, summoning 
the drilled soldiers from ten provinces, calling up the 
twenty thousand men who guard Kashgar, and are the 
most experienced soldiers in the Empire, and even engaging 
the fighting men—“ pirates”—who for ten years have 
been harassing or watching the borders of Tonquin. 
They may all arrive too late, or they may all be crippled 
by want of supplies, and Pekin may prove untenable; but 
the orders at least show the temper of the central Power, 
which again must be summoning from the desert the 
cavalry which in our last war seemed formidable even 
to Sir Hope Grant. Every man who will fight at all 
will cost the Japanese something of their strength, and 
we must remember that this strength is not illimitable. 
The island Empire has an admirable army, but it is by 20 
means very large. Nearly one hundred thousand men are 
already outside Japan; the new expedition and the de- 
mands for reinforcements having thus far increased the 
number originally employed, and already, as a correspon- 
dent of the Times informed us on Tuesday, the last of the 
trained reserves have been called out. Behind them again, 
no doubt, are plenty of brave conscripts, but they are not 
disciplined like the regular Army, and are not, as he 
hints, quite so content to be employed in foreign war. 
If China, recovering from her stupefaction, can g¢ 
armies together, however inefficient, and keep on fight- 
ing, she will wear the Japanese army down, and that 
army, once extinct as a great force, cannot readuy be 
replaced, cannot, indeed, be replaced with equally good 
men at all. Aninvading army withers, unless it is steadily 





fed with men, and Japan cannot,’ like China,*produce_men 





the natural stubbornness of the Chinese to the consistency ° 
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—— 
niles succession, or “ spend ten thousand men a week 
in € 


; ‘ng that they have disappeared.” If there- 
withont ats se s hich is at all events on the cards, 
fore CI of felicitation to the Japanese on their victory 
the re “ ynwieldly foe” is decidedly premature. If the 
-~ roa go on for a year instead of an hour, the sword- 
sh would die of fatigue. 





THE NEW CITY OF LONDON. 


ommission appointed to inquire how 
HE Roya td be best mede into one city, has issued 

Report entirely in favour of unification, and against the 
uy breaking London up into thirteen separate and 
independent municipalities. If, and when, the Report is 

dopted, and adopted it is almost certain to be, for the 
— tendency of events is in its favour, the “city of 
leakee » will cease to be a phrase which has to be explained 
away and limited to a single square mile out of that vast 

course of houses called London on the map. Instead, 
the three words will bear their natural sense and import, 
pe when people talk of the city of London, they will 
mean London, just as when they talk of the city of Edin- 
burgh they mean Edinburgh. This is the broad result of 
the Report. London isto have a municipal and urban organi- 
sation which will spread over the whole town. You may 
call this, if you like, the amalgamation of the City and the 
County Council, or unification, or again, the absorption of 
the Corporation ; but perhaps the most accurate, logical, 
and intelligible way of expressing the proposed change is to 
say that the existing Corporation is to be first reformed, 
and then spread over the whole Metropolis. This is the 
first recommendation. The next is that the present adminis- 
trative subdivisions are not only to be maintained, but 
to be created sub-municipalities, each with its own 
Mayor and Corporation. The third important fact about 
the Report is the implied recommendation that London, 
as the capital, is to be made an exception to other 
municipal bodies, and is net to be allowed the control 
of the local police force. These three great recom- 
mendations of the Report are, we hold, not only sound 
and practical in themselves, but in exact consonance 
with public opinion. We believe they express the 
better opinion of moderate men of all parties in regard 
to the London problem. If the Report is acted upon, 
London will get the form of municipal organisation 
which the people of this country consider their huge 
capital ought to have. 

Perhaps the best way of making our readers under- 
stand the scope of the Report’ is to describe London as it 
will be when the recommendations of the Commissioners 
have been carried into effect. To begin with, the whole 
Metropolitan area will be incorporated under the name 
of “the Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of London,” 
—the historic designation of the Corporation of London. 
The Mayor's title will of course be as before, “The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London.” He will be 
entitled to all the honours, dignities, and privileges of his 
predecessors in office. Remember, they will be his pre- 
decessors, for the office will not be a new one, but only the 
old one enlarged and reformed. He will be entitled to 
have the sword of state and the cap of maintenance borne 
before him, and will take the oaths and assume his office 
with all the accustomed pageantry. The Lord Mayor will, 
however, be elected by the City Council just as in other 
cities. He need not previously be a member of the Council. 
All Londoners will be eligible. After election, he will pre- 
side at the Council if, and when, present ; but it will not be 
necessary for him to attend. Hence, if it should be 
thought convenient and suitable, it will be possible to 
elect a Lord Mayor to act purely as a constitutional 
Monarch, and to attend to the ceremonial rather than to 
the practical side of the office. The City Council, which 
18 to elect the Lord Mayor, and in whose hands the 
Practical work of administration will be placed, will 
virtually be the same body as the present County Council, 
with the exception that “the old City,” as it is to be 
called, will send a larger number of members than at 
Present, Next, London will have a great permanent 
official answering to the Town Clerk in other municipalities, 
Who will not be subject to election or to party influences, 
but will stand entirely outside them. Besides this, the 
Picturesque body of officers, such as the Remembrancer, 





Chamberlain, and so on, will be maintained either in a 
practical or else an honorary form. Lastly, the historic 
buildings of the City, the Mansion House and the 
Guildhall, will of course belong to London as a whole. 
So much for the organisation of London, considered 
as one city. Below this will be the sub-municipalities, 
each with its own Council and Mayor. The most im- 
portant of these would naturally be “the Old City.” These 
municipal bodies will, as a rule, occupy the areas now 
occupied by the vestries, The functions of Local Govern- 
ment will be divided between the central and the branch 
municipalities very much as they are now. The City of 
London, that is, will look after the things which affect 
the whole town, while the sub-municipalities will look after 
their local affairs. This is the natural and the reason- 
able arrangement. It is, however, greatly to be hoped 
that when the Report comes to be acted upon, it will be 
made perfectly clear that London is not a federation, but 
a homogeneous town with certain local duties delegated 
for purposes of convenience to elected local bodies. That 
is, Westminster and St. Pancras must not be allowed to 
occupy mutatis mutandis the position of the American States, 
and declare themselves autonomous and sovereign, except 
in respect of the things declared by law to be in the juris- 
diction of the London City Council. The City Council 
should most clearly be entrusted with the right and power 
to see that the sub-municipalities do their duty in regard 
to their local affairs. If Westminster or St. Pancras 
should try to say, ‘‘May not we do what we will with 
our own?” if admonished for waste or inefficiency, the 
City Council should be able to reply, “Only when you do 
with your own what you ought todo. When you misuse 
your local powers, we have a statutory right to make you 
act properly.” In other words, the City Council should 
be given the power of supervision. The sub-municipalities 
should be, as it were, harnessed to do special work in their 
localities; but the central body should be given a tight 
hold of the reins and a whip to be used if necessary. 
The giving of this power of supervision to the City 
Council would improve both it and the sub-municipalities. 
In the first place, it would be an enormous check on cor- 
ruption. Next, it would prevent the silly squabbling and 
consequent waste which is always liable to break out 
between conterminous local authorities. If the City 
Council saw Westminster and Chelsea making fools of 
themselves over some petty dispute, or wasting thousands 
of pounds for want of a little co-operation, they should 
be able to intervene and put things straight. By 
all means let the local authorities do the actual work, 
but let the central body have the power to call them to 
account. 

Though the Report is so satisfactory, so moderate, and 
so acceptable to all but the fanatics of the old City, those 
who are anxious to see London fitted with a Government 
worthy of her traditions, cannot help feeling that, under 
present circumstances, it may be a long time before 
Parliament can take the matter up and give effect to the 
Report. The Government has hitherto looked upon the 
subject as a highly contentious one, and is, therefore, primd 
facie disinclined to touch it. But is it really contentious ? 
There is nothing in the proposals of the Report that any 
Unionist, Liberal, or Conservative need object to. Indeed, 
the scheme is eminently conservative. Why, then, should 
not the Unionists make the Government a square offer on 
the subject ? Let them propose that next Session, instead 
of being made barren by a party fight of the usual kind, 
should be devoted to the careful consideration and 
framing of a Bill for the reform of London Government. 
If that offer were made, it could hardly be refused by the 
present Government. The London Radical is no doubt a 
very patient creature, and has taken a great deal of kicks 
and cold water from the present Administration. Yet 
even in his case there is a limit of endurance. If such a 
chance for giving London the great reform she needs and 
asks for were missed, the Government would find their 
position very much weakened in the Metropolis. To 
refuse such an offer would break up the Liberal party. 
We sincerely trust the Unionist leaders will consider the 
advisability of seriously and openly putting forward the 
suggestion we have made. After all, London has a right 
to some little scrap of this Parliament’s time. Ireland 
has had the whole of one Session and the half of 
another. Surely she will not grudge London a couple of 
months, 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


HE alarm caused by the sudden summons of a Cabinet 
= Council, on Wednesday, proved unfounded, but its 
real cause—the tension between France and England— 
remains, and though that is in the main the fault of the 
French, who are irritable from envy, it is in part also our 
own. We do not speak out plainly enough, and we express 
a jealousy of French Colonial progress which we have no 
business to feel. To begin with, we have no right to 
quarrel with France about Madagascar. We have not 
only acknowledged the Protectorate of France, but we sold 
the Protectorate and received payment in the shape 
of Zanzibar, and we must, whatever the consequences, 
adhere to our agreement. It is quite true that a Protec- 
torate is an indefinite thing, and that it was intended 
to reserve certain English rights, but the practice of 
years has been to treat a Protectorate as a Sovereignty, 
—indeed, the practice is older than that, for we governed 
as well as reigned in “the Septinsular Republic ”—and 
we are acting upon it everywhere in Africa. To go to 
war because France wishes to annex instead of protecting 
the great island, would be folly,—as great a folly as if 
she went to war with us for absorbing instead of pro- 
tecting Uganda. It is true also that Madagascar may be 
made a base for a most inconvenient aggrandisement of 
the French fleet on the line of our alternative route 
to India; but we could have seen that in 1890 just 
as clearly as now, and the privilege of fortifying 
ports follows upon sovereignty, just as the privilege 
of taxing does. We have no more right, if we did cede 
the right of interference in Madagascar, to object to 
France making a great naval depot there, or pro- 
hibiting the import of arms, than to object to her doing 
the same thing in Toulon or Biserta, where she cuts 
one route to India, and that the direct one, in a far more 
menacing way. If therefore it is about Madagascar that 
this sudden squall has arisen in the international world, 
we shall hold Lord Rosebery not only justified in giving 
way, but bound to do it. The language of the French 
Press may be very irritating, and the French diplomatists 
may push their claims further than is seemly, but we have, 
as regards this particular question, no ground to stand on, 
and we should retire gracefully,.coerced not by France, but 
by our own word. 

There are of course other questions afoot besides 
Madagascar, questions on which France has no such 
moral foothold ; but the general difficulty between the two 
nations is the Colonial one. France, besidés her sore 
feeling: about Egypt, is exasperated at seeing the world 
partitioned without her having her fair share, and is 
determined to secure some big bits,—Indo-China, let us 
say, and Madagascar and Morocco. She has, in fact, 
caught the fever of expansion beyond seas as she did a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and is determined once more 
to “ follow her destiny,” and at least make herself visible 
in all unoccupied divisions of the world. In that effort her 
governing classes find themselves thwarted, as they think, 
at every turn by Great Britain, and naturally they are so 
enraged that they begin to consider whether war with 
Great Britain may not be more imperative than war with 
the Triple Alliance. If they lost the struggle, it would 
be war with limited liability, and if they won it, 
they could almost dictate their own terms as to their 
Colonial Empire. For much of all this rage there 
is, we fully concede, no reason whatever. There is 
absolutely no hostility to France in this country, and 
no desire that she should be prevented from getting any- 
thing not directly menacing to our own security. No 
Englishman impeded, or wished to impede, the conquest 
of Tunis. No Englishman, if we can but have a secure 
frontier-line for Burmah, cares in the least about the fate of 
Indo-China. No Englishman wants Morocco, or would 
care, if Tangier were in our hands, or effectively neu- 
tralised, if a French Viceroy were installed with sovereign 
powers in Fez. No Englishman, except those deeply 
interested in missions, and perhaps Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
is concerned to arrest a French march on Antananarivo, 
or a French settlement in any division of the island. 
All that there is, is an acid criticism of French 
plans arising mainly from a belief that France does 
not mean what she says, and is seeking not territorial 
expansion, but the means of seriously injuring England. 
Once reassured on that point, Englishmen would see 





France in possession of any Colonies she desi : 

a feeling of grudge or jeslvan or desire pees ty — 
French share of the great heritage beyond seas, W. y the 
already more territories than we can use, and have 
that England is but secure, the French notion’ thet 
want to play dog in the manger out of pure Spite ig me 
lutely absurd. Grant that we are enemies, which es 
not, and still why should we want to stop the «, “ 
disement ” of our dangerous neighbour when ever os 
she gets, or can get, weakens her power for threate in 
us in our own waters and on our own shores ? -—s 

Of course, if the feeling in France is incurably bitter 
can only prepare, and we would in any case be ready ® 
that if assailed in the Mediterannean or the Channel’ . 
could give at once a sufficiently good account of ourselvos, 
We are always alarmed about British unreadinesg and 
want of forethought, and wish heartily that the Premi 
were also Constable of the Empire, with the duty of 
seeing that we had always sea-power and military power 
sufficient to ward off sudden attack, men enough, guns 
enough, and full stores of warlike material ready at 
twelve hours’ notice. We can provide everything if 
we have a clear month, but we may be sure that 
if Great Britain is ever assailed in earnest, there 
will be no declaration of war. To be ready is, there 
fore, the most imperative of duties, one which should be 
enforced by heavier penalties than banishment from office: 
but to be ready is not to be defiant. We do not believe 
that if France is once satisfied that we are friendly, her 
irritation will continue, or that it is impossible to create in 
her mind such satisfaction. Let us begin with this question 
of Madagascar, and inform her definitely that, under 
agreements, Madagascar is outside British protection, and 
that she can settle with the Hovas who are.in no sense our 
protégés without fear of our interference. That is the 
immediate issue, and the only one upon which we can give 
an earnest intelligible to all France of what our intentions 
and ambitions really are. We would legalise the joint 
Protectorate of Siam which really exists at this moment, 
whether we like it or not, and so remove all fear that we 
wish to interfere with France in Indo-China, and we 
would strive once for all to see if compensation for the 
occupation of Egypt could not be found in the Mediter. 
ranean. We believe that it could, and found in a declara- 
tion that, the question of Tangier once settled, Great 
Britain would see with pleasure a friendly neighbour 
restore the rotting Empire of Morocco to the domain of 
civilisation. That declaration would, we feel assured, be 
honestly accepted as sufficient compensation for the occu- 
pation of Egypt. 

But we shall be told, if we make these great con- 
cessions to France, she will lose her head with vanity and 
exultation at her restored prestige, and will immediately 
proceed to demands it is impossible to grant. Then we 
can fight France. Not one of these concessions will 
strengthen her one iota. We are not contending that 
the frightful blow to civilisation involved in a war with 
France may not one day be necessary, or arguing for 
peace at any price, or shrinking from a contest because it 
would be a dangerous one. All we contend for is, that 
we should not quarrel without a sufficient cause, that we 
should recognise French ambition as being as natural as 
our own, and should, wherever our interests are not 
peremptorily concerned, stand visibly out of her way. 
She has as good a right to a Colonial Empire, if she 
can get one, as we ever had. If we cannot bring 
ourselves to do that, these constant jars will result 
in war in the end,—a war totally unnecessary, by which 
neither Power will gain anything worth the cripplivg 
load of debt which such a war would entail. The 
French are in a fever of irritation with us; and there 
are circumstances, such as the Czar’s illness, which pre- 
clude war with Germany, and which may, if there is avy 
quarrel between the nations, make that irritation very 
formidable. It might conceivably be good policy to defy 
it if we had a clear case; but as we have not, at least 
the next best policy is to remove it by open acknow- 
ledgment of what we all recognise to be ultimate facts. 
At all events, whatever we do, let us not rely om 
“bluffing,” but either give way, or refuse to give Ways 
in full sincerity, and with a clear consciousness of what 
we are about. It is drifting we dread most; and if it 1s 
Madagascar that has given rise to the crisis now supp 
to exist, we are unmistakably drifting. We gave the 
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: in 1890, if not in 1886 and its fate is not now 
it ate pone sie ground for ‘a diplomatic war, still 
les for an actual one. 


THE DANGER AT GIBRALTAR. 


val battle has been fought with modern 
P igore modern ships of war. There has been 
alarm of war with France. These two facts have 
nad nly turned the attention of all England to the Fleet, 
and to es affairs. At no time in living memory has so 
set h space been given by the newspapers to the discus- 
ae on va power and sea-tactics and strategy. But when 
Pnglishmen begin to talk of sea-power and the possibility 
of war with age ing oe get Ao hihi of the 
: n, and of our being able old our own 
ar the Mediterranean problem necessarily in- 
yolves Gibraltar. Try what solution of it you will, you 
must always have Gibraltar as one of the most important 
factors. we are to maintain ourselves in full force in 
the Mediterranean, Gibraltar is essential as a base of 
operations and a place of arms. If we decide to evacuate 
the Mediterranean, and to use the Cape route to India, 
Gibraltar is equally pappetan as & souine cathe, a 
h-tower, and as a means of preventing hostile fleets 
retihe through the Straits and preying on our commerce. 
Let any man think out ha various a ie gr ot ser 

ise with a war With France, and he will fin a 
Gibraltar is always turning up as the essential point. In 
all probability, the great naval battle which would decide 
a war between France and England, and so the fate of 
the British Empire, would be fought in or near the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

Were war unhappily to take place with France, the 
first fact which would strike England between the 
eyes would be the danger of the destruction of our 
Mediterranean Fleet by a superior French fleet. Depend 
upon it, when, or if, war comes, France will be stronger 
than we are in the Mediterranean, and other things being 
equal—and they are equal in the supposed case—the 
stronger fleet will win. Our first object, then, will 
be to supplement our fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
to bring its strength up to that of the French. But 
in order to do that we shall not tell our Mediter- 
renee age A to stop at Malta till we can send our 
ships two thousand miles to reinforce it. Instead, 
we shall order it to meet the reinforcements half- 
way. That is, the last order sent over the wires will in all 
probability be one requiring our Mediterranean Fleet to 
meet the reinforcing fleet at Gibraltar. But the French will 
know what we are doing by the very simple process of re- 
Hecting that ere is nothing else we can do. Accord- 
ingly they will order their Mediterranean fleet also to the 
Gut of Gibraltar. Either they will try tointercept and smash 
up our Mediterranean Fleet before it reaches Gibraltar, or 
they will get there first and engage our reinforcing fleet 
before the Mediterranean Fleet comes up. If the first 
happens, then our fleet will have to fly as best it 
can, fighting a running battle, ultimately taking refuge 
ae the guns of Gibraltar, and there repairing the 
amage done to it. In the second case, a battle between 
the French and the reinforcing squadron will take place 
In the Straits. Again, it is possible that all the 
squadrons might arrive together at Gibraltar. That 
18, first the main French fleet sent out to prevent 
the junction of the English reinforcing fleet and the 
rs eh pf phage Fleet; next, our reinforcing 

an en our Mediterranean Fleet; and finally, 

a French squadron sent from Brest to fall on the rear of 
our reinforcing squadron. There are, of course, endless 
variations of the puzzle, the chief condition of which, as 
in all war, will be for either side to try to meet a small fleet 
“T a big. But work out these variations as you may, it 
be hiwers be found that Gibraltar is the “ constant,” and 
ee Sonia Aad compar mene and Ppryre 
8,10 the case both of ourselves and of the 

eae, bees the ae as as past paring, 3 a pee 
importance. But it is obvious that if we 

re cn Pa advantages as possible in the game 
vance), (3 : want them all if we are at war with 

fae be raltar ought not only to be an impregnable 
me “ ut a naval harbour of refuge and a place 
te the thousand and one structural repairs required 





Y an ironclad which has been in action can be carried 


out. Hf Gibraltar is such a place and is in our hands it is 
clear that we have gained a great deal. Ifa squadron can 
safely wait at Gibraltar till reinforced, or if injured ships 
can be repaired there, we have a naval base of immense value. 
The question is,—“ Have we such a place in Gibraltar? ” 
Unfortunately the answer must be “No.” Gibraltar, as it 
is to-day, is little more than a name or a memory. If war 
were to be declared to-morrow we could not use Gibraltar 
for the important purposes just enumerated. The Gib- 
raltar Committee, which is engaged in the patriotic work 
of bringing the condition of the Rock home to the public 
mind, have, in a paper just issued by them, given an 
accurate description of the present inability of Gibraltar 
to fill the requirements of a naval base. This is what they 
say on the subject of protection :—“ There is no protection 
of any kind whatever; the anchorage is open, and, though 
to a certain extent covered by the guns of the fortress by 
day, cannot possibly be protected at night. The fact of 
there being no inclosed water space makes the danger of 
torpedo attack particularly serious. The French torpedo- 
boat organisation in the Mediterranean is exceedingly com- 
plete, and no less than three of the French stations are 
within easy striking distance of the fortress. The impos- 
sibility of protecting an open roadstead against torpedo- 
boat attack at night is now generally admitted.” Hence it 
would be impossible either for a weak squadron or for mer- 
chantmen to seek temporary shelter at Gibraltar. The con- 
ditions as to docking and repairing are equally unfavour- 
able. “There are no appliances at Gibraltar for repairing 
any ship, large or small, provided the injury to the vessel is 
below the water-line. There is a small and ill-equipped 
dockyard, but no dock. Every ship injured in action in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits must take refuge under 
the guns of Gibraltar, and must remain there either until 
the war be at an end, or until she is torpedoed at her 
moorings.” The memorandum of the Gibraltar Com- 
mittee goes on to point out that, apart from any damage 
from the enemy, an unsheathed iron vessel must go into 
dock once in every three or four months, in order to retain 
her full efficiency and speed. ‘The despaich of a single 
injured vessel to Malta or Devonport, a distance of almost 
a thousand miles in either direction, in the face of a hostile 
force in the Mediterranean or the Bay of Biscay re- 
spectively, is not an operation which could be undertaken 
in war.” But France has almost unlimited powers of 
repairing injured ships within the limits of the Mediter- 
ranean. Hence, even in the event of a successful naval 
action in the Straits, the British fleet might easily be in 
a more dangerous position after its victory than the enemy’s 
fleet after its defeat. An example of the great danger 
arising from the total absence of dock accommodation at 
Gibraltar is supplied. Not long ago, the ‘ Malabar,’ re- 
turning from India with two thousand invalids and time- 
expired men, came into collision with a French steamer in 
the Straits. ‘ Unable to dock at Gibraltar, she was com- 
pelled to. proceed to Cadiz, where she was placed in 
quarantine by the Spanish authorities, and, as a result, 
nearly sank before the necessary repairs could be effected 
in the foreign dockyard.” 

The present arrangements for coaling at Gibraltar are 
also most defective. We will not, however, go into them 
on the present occasion. It is enough to point out that 
by not making Gibraltar into a proper naval base, we are 
throwing away a very great advantage. Two things are 
wanted, and are known to be wanted by the Admiralty, 
and are quite feasible, and yet we make no serious 
attempt to provide them. These two things are (1)alarge 
enclosed anchorage, (2) sufficient dock accommodation. 
Instead of giving this, the Government propose to spend 
a little every year on continuing the new mole, and also 
a little every year on a single dock. They propose, that 
is, to take eight or nine years to do something, which, 
when it is done, will be totally inadequate. What is 
required is something immediate, and something that will 
be adequate. Strangely enough, the Government have had 
an offer from a private syndicate to do all that is 
absolutely essential, and to do it for nothing and at 
once,—in exchange for the right to sell coal and charge 
dock-dues to merchantmen, and for a piece of water 
space on which to make the docks, and to build coal-stores. 
Here are the terms of the offer given in the words of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster :—‘ A million is to be spent ; a deep-water 
protected anchorage is to be provided ; six docks are to be 





created; acoal-store sufficient for the whole Mediterranean 
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Fleet is to be erected. The Admiralty are to have the first 
right to use the docks, and to use them free of cost ; they 
are to be allowed to buy the whole concern if it succeeds, 
or to acquire it by effluxion of time if they prefer to pay 
a small annual subsidy. In return the country is asked 
to do what? In the first place to grant the use of a water 
space which is at present not only useless but dangerous ; 
and, in the second place to give to an English company 
the right to sell coal and to dock ships at Gibraltar.” Yet 
the Admiralty refused this offer on the ground that the 
docks would not be the best possible form of dock for 
Gibraltar, and that they did not want any private 
company interfering on the Rock and bringing work- 
people there who might be a worry in case of war. 
In other words, they were afraid that the docks and 
coal-stores might turn Gibraltar into a great port, 
that a great port might mean a great population, and 
that a great population would be a trouble to keep in case 
of siege. These answers are, in our opinion, utterly futile. 
Surely imperfect but still usable docks now are better 
than ideal docks in twenty years, or more probably never, 
As for the population objection we have hardly patience 
to discuss it. Let the Government of Gibraltar force the 
workmen to live, as most of them do now, at La Linea or 
Algeciras, and come to their work either on their feet or 
in steam-tugs. The population difficulty is no difficulty 
at all, if it is properly met. Still, there may be some 
hidden objection to the syndicate’s offer. But if it is a 
good one, why not state it? It need not be stated pub- 
licly. A really valid objection would only have to be 
stated confidentially to the Gibraltar Committee to make 
them give up pressing this offer. Till such a course is 
taken, we can only believe that the Admiralty objections 
are those they have stated, and those are totally in- 
adequate. 





MR. COURTNEY’S CONVERSION TO 
BIMETALLISM. 


a. conversion of Mr. Courtney to bimetallism may 
prove to be an event of some importance. He isa 
cool reasoner, he is an excellent political economist, and 
he was a member of the Gold and Silver Commission, and 
one of the six who decided in favour of monometallism. 
Moreover, he speaks from his own reflection only, for 
there is at present no audible popular cry for bimetallism, 
indeed, the party which pleads for that change in the 
currency is always complaining that it does not get a fair 
hearing. That such a man so situated should be so 

convinced of the advantage of bimetallism as to risk the 

‘charge of vacillation on an important question, shows 

that thoughtful men, even in this country, are growing 
doubtful, and that the steady drift of outside opinion 

‘towards bimetallism may in a short time be accelerated by 
a heavy contribution of thought even from Great Britain. 


“Of this drift of opinion abroad there can, we imagine, be 


no doubt whatever. France remains bimetallist, to the great 
perplexity of those extreme advocates of a single standard 
who maintain that a double standard is impossible, being 
contrary in fact to the natural laws which govern com- 
‘merce and all transactions between man and man. In 
‘Germany all agriculturists are bimetallists, and the 
Government proclaims itself neutral as to the principle, 
only affirming that it is impossible to depart from an 
exclusive gold standard until England shows the way. 
America is eager to “rehabilitate” silver, or at least to 
promote its use, and of course India, China, and the 
silver-producing countries of South America, are all 
on the same side. If that vast body of opinion is 
to be reinforced by statesmen in this country like 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Courtney, and we rather fancy, 
though we are not certain, Mr. Goschen, the cur- 
rency question may yet become unexpectedly and, we may 
add, annoyingly pressing even here. The conversion of a 
few bankers and men of business would rapidly bring the 
bimetallist proposal within the range of practical politics, 
and if it were once so brought, most other disputes which 
now divide men would at once give way before it. That 
would be a singular development of feeling in a country 
which believes itself strictly monometallist; but it is neither 
impossible nor improbable. 

We write as mere observers without the smallest pre- 
judice on either side. On the one hand, we are unable to 
see how a double standard is to be maintained unless the 
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price of silver ceases to fluctuate, or, in 
markets, is found to have “ touched acti of the 
the other hand, we see grave reason to believe i ed 
supply of metal universally received ag curp, t the 
inadequate for the commerce of the world, and that 18 
inadequacy is one great cause of the extraordinar a 
nearly all prices, and especially all prices for a. Yale 
produce, from which the world is suffering Tt dle 
not pay at this moment to grow food anywher oes 
the cultivation of food cannot be abandoned pa yet 
greatly restricted. The growers, who are the wmeteie 
of mankind, have nothing else to live by. That 2 
an unsound condition of affairs, tending ag jt i is 
to enormous discontent and suffering, and one at i 
of its causes is alleged to be the insufficiency of <r} 
There is not enough for the world’s business re d 
so its price as expressed in goods, and especiall r 
cereals, goes continually up, till at this moment g ps 
in East Anglia, who used, even in recent years, to bu = 
sovereign with half a quarter of wheat, has to give for it 
more than a whole quarter. He cannot go on doin it 
and he cannot leave off, and is therefore oveeywhune 
in America or Germany as much as jin En seal 
sinking slowly into ruin. If that is true, and no 
agriculturist doubts it, the only remedy is a larger 
supply of gold, or the resolve to use together with 
gold the only other metal which has a world-wide 
acceptance. Fortunately for farmers, financiers, and 
statesmen, there is a chance that more gold may 
be forthcoming. South Africa and Australia and the 
Ural, all taken together, are adding perhaps a third to 
the average annual supply, and if that is sufficient, the 
evil will cure itself. It is not proved, however, that the 
new supply is sufficient, rather, the evidence is the other 
way, for the additions have been going on for some time 
and wheat has fallen all the while by great leaps and 
bounds. It was sold last week at 16s. and 17s, a 
quarter, a price which is not only unheard-of, but 
which is less by 50 per cent. than the cost of growing 
it on your own land and with your own unborrowed 
money. “If that insufficiency continues,” asks Mr, 
Courtney in his grave way, “may it not be necessary to 
consider whether we are tied and bound to gold as the 
medium of exchange, or whether we might not associate 
silver with it?” He does not indicate any method of s0 
“associating” silver, but there never was any doubt about 
the method. The Governments of the world must agree 
to receive and pay silver at a fixed ratio to gold, tobe 
settled on evidence and by negotiation. Mr. Courtney 
inclines, if we may judge from one obiter dictum in his 
speech, to fix the value of silver as one-twenty-fifth that 
of gold—that is, in fact, to accept nearly the whole of the 
existing fall—and begin regulating the currency afresh 
from that basis; but of course that is a question for 
experts and financiers. It will be an awful bit of work to 
change the system, but Mr. Courtney assumes throughout 
that it is possible, and argues that it is within the fair 
prerogative of a State. Governments, in truth, have 
done it in the reverse way already and recently, for in 
demonetising silver they have reduced the value of all 
property except gold itself, the reduction acting in the case 
of land with most serious effect. 

Let no one who reads this article say that the Spectator 
is converted to bimetallism. We are not, for we are still 
unconvinced that we can by law regulate the value of any 
article the production of which is potentially unlimited. 
We only want to state both sides fairly, to avoid the absurd 
dogmatism too usual in treating such questions, and to 
point out that when a competent judge like Mr. Courtney is 
forced against his own interest to endanger his own repute 
as an economist, by admitting that he has been mistaken, 
the argument for bimetallism—that is, for a double 
standard of currency—cannot be pure folly. If it is not 
folly, then of its importance we have no doubt whatever; 
for however we may exalt the position of the artisan, the 
fact that agriculture all over the world only ruins those 
who pursue it, is a terribly serious one. It is serious, if 
we only remember that all peasants, farmers, or labourers 
must do twice their habitual work to get a pound’s worth 
of goods; more serious still, if we reflect that if they 
stop work, as they have stopped over square miles 0 
Essex, Cornwall, and New England, the wheels on which 
human society moves forward will stop too. Bimetallism 





may be a craze—we do not affirm that it is not—but it is, at 
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cTevents, a craze in which the happiness of half mankind 


: less directly involved. We do not accept Mr. 
oie 5 conclusions; but we say they should be 
oo died with an open mind, and we honour him for the 
‘mmense intellectual and moral courage which his con- 


fession must have required. 








THE CONSECRATION OF SENOR CABRERA. 


mythical period when Ireland was the Isle of 

N that vias, it is possible that Trish Bishops held 
themselves to have a roving commission to perform 
all manner of ecclesiastical rites in all manner of 
places. Since this heroic age of missionary enter- 

rise, the Irish Episcopate have, if we are not mis- 
taken, confined their labours to their own dioceses. It 
has been left for Lord Plunket to revive the older tradi- 
tion and constitute himself a spiritual Don Quixote, with 
the world for his province, and the spread of Protestant 
truth for his feat of chivalry. On Sunday week, he was 
able to fulfil the desire of years, and to consecrate a 
Spaniard Bishop of certain Protestant congregations, 
numbering in all some three thousand souls. The 
account of the ceremony, which he sent to the Times of 
Tuesday, is interesting from the evident enthusiasm and 
good faith of the writer. It is difficult, however, not to 
smile at the irony of circumstance which has caused a 
man who has no great belief in Episcopacy to perform this 
service for a religious body which, in all probability, has 
an even lower estimate of the office. We do not imagine 
that the Archbishop of Dublin would have had the faintest 
scruple in assisting at these Spanish services if Sejior 
Cabrera, instead of applying to him for consecration, had 
contented himself with transmitting to others such eccle- 
siastical powers as can be conveyed by Presbyterian 
ordination. The attitude of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England towards foreign Protestant bodies 
has always been friendly. Episcopacy has never been 
regarded by them as essential to the being of a 
Church, and they have consequently been quite ready 
to associate with Christian communities which have 
either found it unattainable or regarded it as superfluous. 
English Evangelicals have found themselves quite at home 
in the Reformed Churches of the Continent; and if they 
have had doubts about the Lutheran Churches, they have 
been due to the superstitious usages which still cling to 
that particular creed. What we might have expected, 
therefore, was that Lord Phinket would have accepted 
these Spanish Protestants as brethren in the Faith, have 
attended their services, subscribed to their churches, and 
wished them success in their assault upon Rome. Instead 
of this, we find the Archbishop of Dublin acting as though 
Bishops were of divine institution, and no religious com- 
munity unprovided with them could claim to be a true 
Church, 

This is one peculiarity of the situation. Another is, 
that these Spanish congregations should have suddenly 
conceived such a desire for a Bishop as to go all the way 
to Treland in order to get one. There seems nothing in 
the origin of this little community to differentiate it from 
the more extreme Protestants who are to be found all over 
the Continent. It has, indeed, adopted a set form of 
prayer, but it is not unreasonable to suspect that in the 
first instance this was done to propitiate Lord Plunket, 
and to set up a superficial likeness between itself and the 
Irish Church. Nor was it simply a Bishop that they 
wanted. That they might have got from the old Catholics 
pe had not insisted on adopting the Thirty-nine 
a of the Church of England as their Confession of 
aoe It seems to us incredible that they should have 
age this from any other motive than a desire to insure 

€ rejection of their request by the old Catholics, and 
80 to throw them more entirely on Lord Plunket. When 
we remember that much of the Thirty-nine Articles must 
: unintelligible to any one who is ignorant of the special 
Ontroversies belonging to the reign of Elizabeth, and 
i at almost every proposition they contain has been, and 
, and in all probability was intended to be, taken in 
of ely, Opposite senses, we cannot doubt that they are 
ther nown formularies the least likely to be accepted on 
“or merits by a foreigner in search of a creed. But the 
ae of them made it inevitable that if Sefior Cabrera 
obtained consecration at all, it must be from Lord 


There is a glorious inconsistency between Lord 
Plunket’s view of his own conduct and his view of the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic Church under similar 
circumstances. We are not sure of his Grace’s age, and 
it is possible that he had not arrived at years of dis. 
cretion at the time of the “ Papal aggression.” But we 
can hardly be wrong in saying that if he was capable 
of approving the Ecclesiastical Titles Act he did approve 
it, and we are probably right in saying that he would 
approve it if it were passed now. Yet here we have 
the Archbishop of Dublin doing just the same thing 
as Pius IX. The one sent Bishops to England; 
the other sends a Bishop to Spain. Pius IX. places 
a rival Bishop in the diocese of London; the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin places a rival Bishop in the diocese 
of Madrid. We know, of course, that there is in 
Lord Plunket’s opinion one vital difference between the 
two cases. The religion of Pius IX. was a false religion ; 
the religion of the Archbishop of Dublin is the true 
religion. But this is a difference which it is difficult to 
put convincingly before the public. Ordinary people are 
accustomed to consider that what is sauce for the goose, is 
sauce for the gander; and they are slow to see that the 
proverb does not apply when one of the birds is a Protes- 
tant, and the other a Roman Catholic. They will rather 
be inclined to say to Lord Plunket,—You must take your 
choice between admitting that the Roman Hierarchy has 
a perfectly good right to be in England, or denying that 
you yourself have any right whatever to be in Spain. 
Happily for Lord Plunket, he is not troubled by these 
niceties. He will cheerfully play the Schismatic in Spain, 
and as cheerfully come home and denounce Cardinal 
Vaughan for playing the Schismatic in England. 

The time has passed when the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
action can have any other than a theological importance. 
Toleration is sufficiently practised in Spain to save Lord 
Kimberley from having to listen to the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor’s remonstrances on the insult to the Church of Spain 
by the consecration of Sefior Cabrera by an Archbishop who 
is a British subject. The only result Lord Plunket’s visit 
to Madrid is likely to have is the creation of some strong 
feeling in the Church of England. For this we do not 
know that the Archbishop of Dublin can exactly be blamed. 
He has thought it his duty to take a step which he was 
well aware would be very distasteful to a large number of 
Churchmen. What he regards as a plain duty they regard 
as an act of schism. To them there can be only one 
Church in each country. In England there is the Church 
of England, in Spain there is the Church of Spain, and, 
as in England, any Bishop not in communion with the 
Church of England must he a schismatic Bishop. So in 
Spain, any Bishop not in communion with the Church of 
Spain must be a schismatic Bishop. This is a theory in 
which, despite its apparent logic, it would not be difficult 
to pick holes, but for the peace of the Church of Ireland 
and for the continuance of friendly relations between 
her and the Church of England it might have been 
well if Lord Piunket could have avoided an open 
defiance of it. In a Church so broken up into parties 
as the Anglican Church, there must, if things are to go 
smoothly, be some mutual concession. There has not been 
much concession on Lord Plunket’s part in the matter of 
the Spanish consecration. 

On all these points, however, Lord Plunket, in his own 
estimation, has a good answer to make to his accusere. 
We can hardly think that even he can be satisfied with 
his answer about the Lambeth Conference. In his letter 
to the Times, he says that the question at issue “has 
been submitted to the Anglican Communion at large. It 


was referred in the first place to the ‘Standing Com- 
mittee’ of the Lambeth Conference of 1878, and subsec- 
quently to the Lambeth Conference itself of 1888.” We 
do not think that any one would infer from these words 
that the result of that submission to the Lambeth Con- 
ference had been the postponement of the question at 
issue to a future time. vere D 
satisfied in 1888 that either the doctrine or the discipline 
or the organisation of these congregations were such as 
they could recognise, and they deprecated any action 
which did not “ regard primitive and established principles 
of jurisdiction and the interests of the whole Anglican 
Communion.” 
sense, this was tantamount to a postponement of the 


The assembled Bishops were not 


If words are to be taken in their usual 





lonket, and that, we fairl oa 
abrera wanted, ; may fairly suppose, is what Seiior 








question to the next Conference in 1897; and when Lord 
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Plunket speaks of its being submitted to the Conference 
in 1888, he should have added, to make his story com- 
plete, that he had chosen to act in complete disregard of 
the decision then arrived at, rather than wait three years 
on the chance of that decision being varied. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
4 agg tua Governments and States may wrangle and 


bicker with one another, there will always remain a 
kindly fellow-feeling between the learned men of one 
country and those of another. We have hada proof of this 
fact during the present week in the French invitation to Sir 
John Lubbock to preside over the Institute of Sociology, 
whose first congress opened in Paris on Monday. Sir John 
Lubbock is a man of whose achievements in science and 
letters it behoves every one to speak with respect, and it 
was but natural that his address to the Congress should 
have been listened to with great interest and have excited 
considerable attention. For Sociology and the results its 
study may have upon the political future, Sir John Lubbock 
claimed a very important place; and if on reading over 
his words we feel called upon to differ from him on several 
points, it is out of no want of respect for his learning and 
ability. 

A Congress is in any case a difficult thing to manage; 
it is composed of many men of different methods and 
persuasions, and unless well under the guidance of 
some man of great influence, is apt to break up re 
infecta. The proceedings begin and end in talk. The 
danger of discursiveness is always present even when 
the object of the gathering is a science extremely con- 
crete and highly specialised; and a Congress may easily 
become a loose body of special committees who report 
without end, while the main purpose does not advance 
on its way at all. To a Congress assembled for the 
discussion of such a matter as Sociology, there could be 
neither beginning nor end. A body, let us say, of Egypto- 
logists or Medisvalists are at work on a matter sharply 
differentiated from everything else and for the under- 
standing and exposition of which a man must have 
laboured much and given perhaps his whole life. It 
is possible for such an assemblage, knowing as it does 
the exact limits of its subject and also the boundaries of 
its own knowledge thereof to concentrate its trained 
experience on a few well-recognised points, and to accom- 
oe thereby something tangible and useful. But with 

ociology the case is altogether different. As Sir John 

Lubbock admitted, it claims as its purpose nothing less 
than the explanation of man as a social being. Everything 
he does in that capacity must come under review,—his 

rsonal habits, his follies and foibles not less than the 

arger questions of peace and war, labour and capital, 

minorities and majorities. You are to assemble from 
many lands a crowd of men, each knowing some one part 
of this enormous body of knowledge, and then amid a 
babble of discordant voices you are to evolve the new 
heaven and the new earth. It would be flatly impossible 
for one man to be conversant with all the social questions 
and needs of the day, to have observed all the currents of 
life and thought that go to make up our present civilisa- 
tion, or even to have rightly apprehended and digested a 
tithe of the data necessary for a task so great. To weld 
and mould together the crude mountain of ill-arranged 
information that such a Congress would discuss would 
be a task too great for any thinker or statesman, how- 
ever industrious, and most of the members will be neither 
statesmen nor thinkers, but highly informed faddists. 
We shall not be far wrong if we describe a Congress 
* pasted as an untidy drawer full of miscellaneous 
acts. 

Nor does the Address of Sir John Lubbock tend in any 
way to dissipate this first impression. It roams at large 
over the fields of knowledge. He dilates at length on the 
huge armaments and war budgets which are the modern 
conditions of peace. He describes this phenomenon of 
the present day with special reference to England, and 
notes that a third of our yearly revenue goes to pay for 
wars past, and another third to provide for wars to come, 
and he stands dismayed at this waste of national capital 
on unproductive work. Arbitration is with us, he says: 
we admit the principle, why can we not apply it in prac- 
tice? Then he tells the eager savants of Paris of that 


ene 
war of classes; and he describes in full the organisat; 
of English Trade-Unions, and of the London Chambe $3 
Commerce. From these materials he augurs happiness of 
the future, and smooth relations between labour aa 
capital. He proceeds next to lay John Stuart Mill ola 
contribution, and to go over again the ground of pro end 
tional representation, the rights of minorities, and the 
whole body of doctrine on these subjects, with which 
Bagehot and Hare have made us familiar from our youth 
up. Finally, he throws ina few words on education, de re. 
cating the superabundance of book-learning, and advocat 
ing technical instruction. In fact, Sir John Lubbock 
pours out before his fellow-sociologists the modern time 
full of interest and of difficulty. Like Shakespeare’s Sir 
John, he says, “‘’Fore God, you have here a goodly dwellin: 
and a rich.” But there are many reasons to make the 
modern Shallows refuse to fall in with this easy optimis 
and to reply, “ Barren, barren; beggars all, Sir John,” 
We have no belief in the power of a congress to have 
any strong influence. on the future, for good or eyjl 
And of this belief the main arguments of Sir John 
Lubbock’s address, which we have alluded to above, are 
the strongest confirmation. He has cast his eye over the 
whole field of the social life of Europe. He dives into the 
weltering chaos of the present time, and produces there. 
from a variety of stray facts, which he puts before the 
Congress as his discoveries, and as food for their reflection, 
Is it likely that a body of men, with all its members 
pulling different ways, can come to any conclusion upon 
the questions before it that will be of any service to 
humanity at large? No one doubts the evils of a great 
armament, of a vast war expenditure ; they are patent and 
evident to all men. But how are they to be remedied ? 
Surely this will be a matter for practical statesmen, for 
party managers, and for the mass of the electorate. The 
increase or diminution of military expense will turn on 
the exigencies of the moment, on the occasions and 
incidents which a trained body of savants is powerless to 
foresee. Again, should we be at all nearer to industrial 
peace for learned disquisitions on the organisation of 
Trade-Unions or the functions of Chambers of Commerce? 
Would the pinch of hunger or the promptings of the 
agitator be stopped for one moment by the elaborate and 
ingenious rules laid down by an academic body sitting 
afar off? And to follow Sir John Lubbock’s address a 
little further, the same will hold good of what he has 
said concerning proportional representation and the rights 
of minorities. This also is a question which must be 
tested and solved by the chance necessities of the moment, 
by the needs of each separate community, by the thousand 
and one contingencies which cannot be foreseen by the 
academic speculator, but which will inevitably turn up 
to weaken and neutralise any elaborate law he may have 
laid down on the subject. The Congress, with no practical 
responsibility to restrain its exuberant fancy, would be 
but delivering a stroke in the water if it should seek to 
dictate from its scholastic throne what shall be the future 
policy of the practical politician in regard to these ques 
tions. It can do nothing but add to the existing reams 
of argument. 
We were careful at the outset to differentiate a Congress 
or Institute of Sociology from other gatherings of learned 
men that do from time to time assemble. We found the 
difference to consist in fixity and certainty of aim. A 
gathering of men who start with a definite subject for 
discussion—we took Egyptology as an example—has 
already marshalled its forces and marked out the scope of 
its operations ; its terms are defined and its object limite 
While making full allowance for inevitable differences 12 
opinion, and even for odium scholasticum, there remains 
always the probability of some conclusion being arrive 
at, some advance being made in the realm of knowledge 
by reason of this very limitation and restraint. But Sit 
John Lubbock’s address teaches us that in a Congress of 
Sociologists there is to be no such limitation. The whole 
world, as we have plainly seen, is to be laid under contr 
bution to bring grist to the mill. Sociology, if he speaks 
rightly, is politics under one aspect, social questions under 
another, and possibly law under a third. Would not this 
entail a body of discussion altogether too vast, too sf 
cursive? This tendency to ramble over the pleasan 
fields of knowledge, which is a notable incident of eo 
present day in more directions than one, is without dou ot 





other war which seems so imminent and so threatening, a 





very entertaining both to lecturer and audience, but 1 
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Jade to Very uncertain results. Such intellectual picnics 


e leisure hours of learned men, but the 
mh basoin snes the progress of humanity. For thy 
‘ht saadlicg of the many difficulties that surround us 
7 regent, there are necessary practical men and actual 
pe ions We do not wish for one moment to cast a slur 
ie deservedly high reputation Sir John Lubbock has 
- ned in the domains of science. He has taught the 
osiey many things that it is the better for knowing; but 
on this particular occasion he has strayed into paths thorny 
nd confused, “ which mock the hope to follow homeward 
pe 3:” and in claiming a great future for a Congress of 
pi we are inclined to think that he has made a 
mistake. He might as well claim building power for the 


sea-spray. 








DISCURSIVENESS. 


EOPLE are rather too apt to regard discursiveness as 
P the sign of a weak mind, and to suspect that a man who 
has something to say on every question, from the proper 
basis for actuarial calculations to the causes of fugitive- 
ness in water-colour pigments, is never worth listening to, 
and is merely an idle prater. It is impossible, they argue, 
that a man should know anything worth knowing about so 
many subjects, and they go on to talk about “ Jack-of-all-trades 
and master of none,” and to speak of the mind being debili- 
tated and the mental energy sapped by discursiveness. “A 
man should talk about what he knows, and only about that. 
Then he may say something worth hearing. As regards other 
things he should hold his tongue, and then he won’t make 
a fool of himself.” So says the parlour oracle, and shuts 
his mouth with a snap. And no doubt the logical position 
is, or appears to be, a very strong one. No man can know 
more than a very few things thoroughly. A man can only 
say what is worth hearing on things he knows thoroughly. 
Aman should not talk except he says things worth hearing. 
Therefore a man should not be discursive, and should confine 
himself to his own subjects. Such is the outline of the 
syllogisms by which the discursive talker is put down, 
pulverised, and if not reduced to silence, at any rate con- 
clusively proved to be a babbling jackass. But in spite of 
the excellence of the logic, we all know that in fact the dis- 
cursive talker can be, and often is, a most delightful talker, 
and that in spite of all the rules and all the schools, one may 
gain a great deal more not only of amusement, but of 
information, from the man who is not afraid of talking of 
anything in heaven above or the earth beneath, than from 
the correct and pedantic gentleman who is always lying in 
wait for his own subject to turn up, and when it does turn 
up, promptly blows it to pieces by discharging at its head an 
eighty-one-ton gun loaded to the muzzle with facts and 
statistics. The discursive sportsman would have neatly put a 
bullet through the brain, and would have brought the game 
down unspoiled. The expert who has bottled up his know- 
ledge for a year, blows it to smithereens, and leaves nothing 
but a few scraps of fur or feather. 

Than the notion that the discursive talker is a weak- 
minded man, none is more utterly and ridiculously absurd. 
Some of the hardest-headed of men have been the most 
ubiquitous talkers imaginable. Macaulay was one. What- 
ever game you might start, he would be ready to hunt it with 
you. He never chose the pedant’s part or refused to let fly 
because, in the words of the Oxford don, the subject started 
“was not in his period.” Instead, he would stand (as Fanny 
Kemble describes him), all day long on the hearth-rug of the 
library at Bowood and do battle with anybody on any con- 
ceivable topic. We shall not, we trust, be passing the bounds 
of privacy in instancing Mr. Gladstone as another example of 
the great discursives, Read the account of a conversation 
held with him by that singular and attractive person, John 
MacGregor (the hero of the “ Rob Roy” canoe), given in his 
Life, just published by Hodder Brothers. Mr. MacGregor 
records in hig Diary how he met Mr. Gladstone and his 
daughter “on board Lawton’s yacht, ‘Lenore.’” “Here 
had most intensely interesting confab with Chancellor of 
Exchequer on following subjects among others :—Shoeblacks ; 
Crossing-sweepers ; Refuge Field-lane; translation of Bible; 
Syria and Palestine Fund; Return of the Jews; Iron, brass, 
and stone age; Copper ore, Canada; bridges in streets; 
arching over whole Thames; ventilation of London; Eece 
Homo ; Gladstone’s letter to author and his reply in clerk’s 








hand to keep unknown ; speculation as to his being a young 
man who wrote it; Language of Sound at Society of Arts; 
Dr. Wolff's Travels; Vambéry and his travels; poster with 
Reform resolutions at Norwich; use of the word ‘unscru- 
pulously ;’ marginal notes on Scripture.” The comment on 
this delightful entry is too good to be omitted. “Took leave 
deeply impressed with the talent, courtesy, and boundless 
suppleness of Gladstone’s intellect, and of his deep reverence 
for God and the Bible and firm hold of Christ.” Our readers 
will note that these were not the sole topics, but only the 
subjects, “ among others,” touched on by Mr. Gladstone. Now, 
according to the principle which so many people profess 
to regard as the true one, Mr. Gladstone’s opinion would 
have been only worth having on his own subjects,—1.e., 
politics and theology, and possibly philanthropy, as a 
mixture of the two. He ought to have stood mute on the 
stone age, copper-ore, Canada, street-bridges, and the con- 
verting of the Thames into a great sewer. Even the excursus 
on the use of the word “unscrupulously” in the Norwich 
poster ought strictly to have been torn from him and handed 
over to a lexicographer. But can any sane man declare 
that Mr. Gladstone would not have been worth listening 
to on all the subjects in the list, and that his acute and 
supple mind would not have contributed something note- 
worthy upon each and all of them? Take again the two 
greatest talkers the world has known—one of them an ancient, 
the other a modern—Socrates and Dr. Johnson. Socrates, no 
doubt, talked on fewer subjects than Johnson, but that was 
only because there were fewer subjects of conversation avail- 
able. The Athenian world was far smaller, simpler, and 
therefore far less complex, than that of London in the 
eighteenth century. There were fewer books as well as 
fewer men, and less technical knowledge had been accumu- 
lated in the arts and sciences. Socrates was as discursive as 
he could be, considering his time and opportunities. Dr. 
Johnson’s talk must have been quite as discursive as that 
of any man who ever lived. The index to “Boswell” is 
like that to an encyclopedia. Analyse any of the great 
talks between Dr. Johnson and his friends, and the subjects 
will not be found less numerous or less varied than those 
recorded in the extract from Mr. MacGregor’s Diary. 


In truth, discursiveness, instead of being the sign of a weak 
mind, is the sign of a strong and active mind. It is the torpid 
and unoriginal mind that sticks solely to its own subject. 
The man of keen intellect and of that ample power of expres- 
sion which usually, though not always, accompanies a 
keen intellect, can no more confine his mind, and so his 
tongue, to the one or two subjects in which he has 
special and peculiar knowledge, than he can confine his 
vision to one or two objects. His mind travels over and takes 
hold of everything that comes within its reach, just as his eye 
does when it surveys a wide landscape. It is equally futile to 
say that the mind is demoralised by discursiveness. Instead, 
it is sharpened and kept lively and active by dealing with a 
large number of topics. The truth is that the pedantic and 
logical ideal of the great expert who is perpetually holding his 
mental nose hard down on the grindstone of “the basis of 
ethics,” or the “action of the optic nerve in blackbeetles,” or 
“particular estates” or “contingent remainders,” and who 
never allows himself to express opinions on other subjects, is 
an absurdity. Let a clever man once get to know one subject 
thoroughly, and to put a fine edge on his mind by that study, 
and he is certain to try the blade on a dozen other subjects. 
It is impossible for a man of really great intellect to keep his © 
mind from attacking all the subjects of interest which are in 
the air and the papers. If he is a very modest, or a some- 
what suspicious, or, again, a pompous, man, he may pre- 
tend in public not to have an opinion on the thousand and 
one topics of the day; but depend upon it he has really 
a strong opinion in every case. Lastly, it must not be 
supposed that the discursive man merely wastes his breath 
pleasantly and amusingly by talking at large. On the 
contrary, he very often adds to human knowledge, or else 
gives a stimulus to other minds. Most men of expert know- 
ledge—specialists in abstruse subjects—will be able to give 
instances from their own experience of having talked over 
their own subject with a well-informed and able man of the 
discursive habit, and gained a good deal from doing so. “Of 
course A has no special knowledge,” they will say; “but still 
he is so clever, and sees things so quickly, that if you supply 
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him with the data, it is ten to one that he will recombine them 
in some illuminating way, or draw some deduction which one 
might otherwise have missed.” After all, science and know- 
ledge of every kind goes forward, not on the bare facts, but 
on the arguments drawn from the facts, and hence it may very 
well happen that the expert in argument and exposition, 
which the man of great discursive powers is apt to be, can 
give something to the specialist which is really valuable. 
No doubt there are plenty of discursive talkers who deserve 
to be shot at sight,—men of feeble minds who twaddle 
about and around every conceivable topic, and of whom 
it is rightly said that there is nothing they touch which 
they do not becloud and obscure. But it is not the dis. 
cursiveness of these persons which makes them bores. 
They would be just as bad if they had only one subject. 
Indeed, it may be said that in that case the horror they 
would make about the house would be even more intense. 
What they want is good sense and power, and this they will 
not obtain by concentration. No doubt there may be instances 
of men who talk badly when they are discursive, but well 
when they stick to one or two subjects, but we fancy that 
their number is very greatly exaggerated. There is in 
reality only one safe rule in conversation. Talk about what 
interests you. But if you are interested in a thousand 
things, which almost all men worth talking to are, you are 
sure to be discursive. 





MR. McCALMONT’S FORTUNE. 

GREAT fortune, a really great one we mean, one to 

be counted in millions, is the only mass of true power,— 
that is, power unlimited by rules or by responsibility to voters, 
which, under our modern system of life, can accrete to an in- 
dividual. All other forms of power—in Western Europe, at 
least—are, as Lord Beaconsfield said, mere mockeries, slaveries, 
in which personal volition plays no partof all. You may 
reflect what to do with a Premiership, but you cannot will 
to do anything at all. Power of that kind interests everybody, 
for everybody has secret dreams, and we do not wonder there- 
fore that so many papers record Mr. H. L. B. McCalmont’s legal 
coming of age. His uncle, Mr. Hugh McCalmont, of Belfast, 
left him £3,121,931 17s. 8d. to accumulate for seven years at 
compound interest, and as the term expires in the present 
month, he will on October 9th obtain the full control of some 
four millions sterling. The Times, in recording the date, 
remarks that this is probably the largest fortune now 
at the free disposition of any person in Great Britain; but 
that is, we fancy, an inaccuracy; Lord Iveagh (Guinness) 
must have more, which he could at a day’s notice put 
on a table, the Overstone fortune has not been wasted, 
and there is at least one of the diamond monopolists 
who possesses as much. It is natural to except the owners 
of mixed fortunes, land and money both, for much of 
their expenditure is so mapped out for them that they hardly 
own their properties; but we do not quite see why either 
Americans or Jews, if resident in England, should be excluded 
from the list, and within both categories there must be men 
who could almost, without notice, raise larger sums. There is 
one, indeed, of whom fame reports that he has twenty times 
as much, and though that is untrue, he must regard Mr. 
McCalmont as comparatively a poor man. The scale of fortunes 
is, in fact, rising fast, so that in a few years a mere millionaire 
will rank only in the second class, the first class being filled 
by those who possess between ten and twenty millions. Still, 
four millions isa mighty sum, so much beyond any individual’s 
wants that we are not surprised that humanitarians should 
gromble, or Socialists gnash their teeth, as they read the 
account, more especially as we fancy Mr. McCalmont escapes 
the graduated probate-duty. They are both unwise, for the 
application of capital to a vast area of business by which 
these vast accumulations are secured, tends to the cheap pro- 
duction of comforts and necessaries, the millionaire accepting 
a rate of interest with which the ordinary trader or share- 
holder cannot be content; but still the sense of annoyance, 
born at once of envy and compassion, is not unintelligible. 
We wonder rather, with a surprise which no repetition of the 
story quite removes, that millionaires of this kind do so little 
to extinguish envy by devoting their wealth to ends which 
all men would understand, and more or less approve. 
The millionaires are by no means all voluptuaries or selfish 
men, or men without a keen wish for the enjoyment of 








benefiting their fellow creatures, and the reason why they so 
seldom do it, though often sought, is still unexplained, We 
comprehend, indeed, why they do not, as Mr, Passmore 
Edwards so often advises, give away their fortunes, Kj 
do not abdicate thrones, and we are not quite sure that 
millionaires are not morally in the right in keeping their 
sceptres intact. It is at least an arguable point whether 
great fortunes blamelessly acquired are not great trusts, and 
whether therefore the individual who possesses one ig not 
bound to keep it, and use its income, and its income only, in the 
best way his lights enable him to perceive. We should none 
of us say that a man of genius had a right to part with 
his gift, or a man of learning to extinguish hig own 
knowledge, and we do not clearly perceive why a great 
fortune is less of a deposit trusted to its owner, The 
writer certainly, if he possessed one, would hold on to it. 
though he trusts—as all men without such possessions trust 
—that he would expend the income to the advantage of others 
than himself. What daunts the millionaires that they shrink 
with such few exceptions from even making an effort to 
benefit their kind? We do not believe it is selfishness, for 
after, all the man who does not muddle away money, or 
gamble, or keep a racing-stud, or purchase unworthy women, 
can get out of £30,000 a year all that the world has to give of 
personal enjoyment, even if it takes the form of owning 
splendid scenery. Nor can the deterring influence be merely 
fear of worry. Millionaires are worried, no doubt, for money 
in the most shameless way, sometimes with covert threats; but 
still, with a little nerve, good private secretaries, and relations 
with Scotland Yard, they can meet all that at least as easily 
as less wealthy individuals meet the beggars, burglars, or the 
friends who try to sponge. Nor can the reason be what is g0 
often alleged, that millionaires never feel themselves rich, the 
appreciation of their special position belonging to outsiders 
rather than themselves. They do feel themselves rich, and 
show it in their manners, the tone of their voices, their way 
of discussing every proposition. There must be some other 
reason for their parsimony, and we should like to know what 
it is, just as we should like to know why Kings so universally 
believe that they have a right to govern. 


We fancy the true reason is very often, at least, an incurable 
doubt whether they can do any substantial good with their 
wealth,—can even avoid doing very real harm. There is some 
reason for that fear, for benefactions are very seldom bene- 
ficial. Godwin indicated some of the reasons for that in “St. 
Leon,” his notion, however, being founded on a false con- 
ception of the ingratitude of mankind, and the extremely 
clever author of “ Six Thousand Tons of Gold,” just published 
by Messrs. Innes and Co., has worked out the disabilities of 
a billionaire even more artistically, the mammoth fortune 
working pure ruin, as it were, automatically, without either 
intention on its owner’s part or failure in his intelligence. 
The anonymous author has beaten Godwin wholly out of the 
field in the skill with which he has devised his plot, and 
indeed there is reason for the fear, which we believe often 
besets millionaires. They do not wish to give in what 
is called charity, for that often pauperises; they dislike 
doing the work communities ought to do, and they are 
afraid of pledging themselves to undertakings, the accom- 
plishment of which would take years. That last, indeed, isa 
highly operative cause. The very rich shrink from binding 
themselves and destroying their own freedom of volition, just 
as Kings do; and yet if they resolve to keep their capital, 
they can do nothing very great in less than a generation. A 
man with four millions has only, if his money is to be safe, 
about £120,000 a year, and deducting £30,000 a year for him- 
self, there remains only £90,000 to be given away, which 
in any one year will not accomplish much. Supposing him 
very reasonable and very benevolent, he will find that he is 
limited, after all, to certain courses of action. He must 
either make experiments, for which he has seldom the 
imagination, or he must improve the health of a district, ot 
the intelligence of a district, or the comfort of a district,— 
that is, to put the matter in less abstract terms, he must 
either furnish a district, say a big town, with open spaces, OF 
with free libraries, or with rebuilt houses on an extensive 
scale. Open spaces are beneficial for two reasons,—because 
they let in air, and because, if well placed, they drive the 
population to the outskirts, where there is room to breathe. 
Free libraries are beneficial, not because they educate the 
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masses, a8 is 80 constantly alleged, but because they educate 
the fractional percentage of mankind who possess the powers 
which wide reading renders fruitful, or at least available. 
Mr. Passmore Edwards will do no good to South London 
by enabling everybody to read novels, or even better books, 
pnt he may do limitless good by developing in his libraries 
one inventor, or philosopher, or preacher of the highest 
class. And a rebuilt district is beneficial, because of all 
plessings full health is the one which yields to those 
who enjoy it the largest share of direct and continuous 
happiness, and to fall health the first essential is a healthy 
habitation. Half the melancholy of nations proceeds from 
the depression generated by insanitary conditions. These 
are the three possible forms of benevolent enterprise, but 
to carry them out on any attractive scale, a man even 
with four millions must limit his range of action, and even 
then work on steadily and persistently for years,—work 
as if he were engaged in a business, and intended to make a 
fortune by it. The very rich shrink from that as a limitation 
of their freedom. Landlords will build very steadily on their 
own land throughout their entire lives—a recent Duke of 
Bedford, for instance, did it—but we cannot recall an 
instance where a millionaire or billionaire has gone on 
steadily at a particular work for a generation. There have 
been large benefactions given by the rich even in their own 
lifetime; but steady, dogged persistence for forty years in a 
benevolent labour of love displayed by an immense owner of 
ready money, is in our social history the very rarest of incidents. 
The benefactors in fact want quick returns, and under that 
impulse, scarcely any income is sufficient for any very great 
work, One year of Mr. McCalmont’s income will hardly erect 
one set of Peabody Buildings, certainly would not exert the 
smallest perceptible effect upon the slums of London; and it 
is perceptible effect for whick the very rich man who is also 
benevolent, usually longs. 

There is one function of the very wealthy which was once 
aniversally acknowledged, but has apparently died out, and 
that is the function of playing Mecenas. It is usual to 
say that this part is wholly inconsistent with modern 
manners, and that the promising politician or the artist 
of capacity, or the writer of genius, would reject aid of the 
pecuniary kind from any but Kings. The self-respect of the 
day is almost morbid ; and if the billionaire wishes to protect 
anew Michael Angelo, he must.do it only by giving him well- 
paid work, We wonder if that is true. We do not believe 
one word of it ourselves, and can conceive no worthier or 
more beneficial expenditure of a great surplus than that of 
enabling men with special powers to use those powers without 
the enfeebling pressure of pecuniary care. We do not believe 
such help would be rejected from the immensely rich any 
more than from Kings, and cannot see why the benevolence 
which Burke accepted from Lord Rockingham should 
Aegrade anybody, while it might be of greater advan- 
tage to mankind than any other form of benefaction ; 
but we suspect it is the rarest of all the uses to 
which millionaires apply their fortunes. We know of no 
one who has advocated it unless it were the late Lord 
Houghton, and do not remember in all the memoirs of the 
Present time a single well-defined case. We suppose it takes 
too much trouble, and there is too much fear of ingratitude; 
but yet one would have thought such a work would be to some 
minds strangely attractive. But then, it must be done asa 
work, and very hard work, and extended over a large field, so 
that there may be an average of success and failure, and it is 
work from which the men of mammoth fortunes seem to 

Shrink. At least, they do nothing continuously, and it is 
from continuance, and continuance only, that even they can 
expect the results which, in their own eyes, will justify their 
Afforts. They will give at once, sometimes on the great scale; 
but a plan for giving continuously to one object fetters, and 
therefore vexes or alarms them. Inaction millionaires are shy! 





MUMMY WHEAT. 

gam failure of an attempt made by Lord Winchileea’s 

agent to grow corn from seeds found in a mummy-case 
‘has led to a correspondence more instructive as an example 
of the way in which educated people still differ in their 
estimation of evidence, than in throwing light on the in- 
teresting question whether latent life can endure for three 
thousand years. One element of confusion came into the 





argument early, for there grows in most parts of the Levant 
a fine variety of wheat, with branching ears, which has for 
some time been known as “mummy wheat,” probably from 
its resemblance to the grain found in the Egyptian tombs. 
This is, of course, fertile, and has been occasionally grown in 
England. But the tradition that “ mummy wheat ” had been 
successfully grown, after its disinterment, seems to have re- 
mained a matter of belief, though a committee of the British 
Association Society was known to have reported that no per- 
fectly satisfactory evidence was yet available to prove it. In 
some of the letters giving instances of the presumed fer- 
tility of the grain, there is an obvious possibility of con- 
fusion between the Levantine “mummy wheat,” and seed 
actually obtained from the tombs. But when one corre- 
spondent states that it was grown from seed obtained 
directly from Mr. Lane, the antiquarian of the British 
Museum; and another, an estate agent, that he grew other 
corn with the proper distinguishing marks—“ six small ears 
in a cluster at the base of the central ear ”—obtained from a 
mummy-case by a gentleman whose name he gives; while a 
third refers to a case in which it was raised at Chatsworth by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, it is clear that the.minds of a good many 
practical people are not convinced of the contrary. Unfor- 
tunately for the usefulness of the present discussion, the 
production of further evidence was almost discredited by the 
odd mistake made by the late Mr. J. Macgregor—of the “ Rob 
Roy” canoeing fame—whose positive conviction that he had 
grown “mummy corn” from seed taken by himself from a case 
presented to the Duke of Sutherland by the Khedive, is thus 
explained by Mr. Sowerby, of the Botanic Garden, Regent’s 
Park. “The fact is,” he writes, “the two grains placed in 
my hand by Mr. J. Macgregor, as stated, were two fresh, 
clean oats, only a year or two old, and of course they grew 
when I planted them; and I quite believed Mr. Macgregor 
when he said he “had taken them” from the loose débris 
inside the mummy-case, the lid of which seemed not to have 
been opened before, “as the clay luting was in the joint 
nearly all round.” Against this belief of Mr. Macgregor’s, 
Mr. Sowerby advances another theory,—that the Khedive of 
Egypt used to keep a stock of mummy-cases in his stables, 
as presents to distinguished visitors, and suggests that the 
oats were part of the stock kept for the Khedivial horses. 
Oats, he adds, did not grow in Egypt in the mummy-packing 
period, and do not grow there now. Another correspondent 
of the Standard confirms the story of the mummy-cases kept 
in the stables, though he quotes a case of a “sacred bean” in 
India having retained its vitality for a hundred years. It is 
not fair, however, to concede Mr. Sowerby’s inference that 
this is “a good example of the kind of evidence relied 
on to prove that real mummy wheat will grow.” He 
shows that Mr. Macgregor made a rather careless mis- 
take, and no more. It does not even show that any 
“‘mummy wheat” will not grow. The case disappears from 
the discussion, and that is all, except for the fact that it 
will always be quoted to discourage further observatior. 
Thus the writer of “Science Notes” in the Daily Chronicle, 
after stating that “ the vitality of ‘mummy wheat,’ a belief in 
which is quite as persistent as the more absurd stories of 
toads in lumps of coal, is again ruffling the complacency of 
credulous folk,” dismisses the whole inquiry with contempt, 
quoting the experience of Mr. P. Newberry, who has made a 
trial of the seeds of the peach, almond, cherry, castor oil, 
peas, beans, lentils, pomegranates, acacia, melon, coriander, 
olive, palm, and poppy obtained from the tombs, and has not 
succeeded in raising one. Many of these, which have more 
or less oily kernels, no one could have expected to grow. 
Those, and they are many, who have grown the pretty and 
curious “mummy” peas in English gardens, will, no doubt, 
be stimulated by this experiment to verify the real origin 
of the seed. 


The correspondence, so far as we have referred to it, isa 
good example of the way in which temperament and training 
influence inquiry. To the ordinary thinker, the possibility of 
life being suspended for many centuries inside a tiny sheath 
of silica is not inconceivable, though on first thoughts impro- 
bable. Even if it appeared to him so improbable as to be 
inconceivable from experience, it would not induce him to dic- 
miss such a possibility from his mind. The continuance of 
the vital principle in a dry seed makes far less demand on the 
pride of ignorance, than the ascertained fact, to quote a recent 
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example, that delicate organisms can live at the bottom of 
the ocean, under pressure so enormous as to exceed vivid 
conception, in eternal darkness and everlasting {cold, and 
light up their abysmal sea with the effalgence from their 
bodies. In addition, the mere inquiry so raisedjis intensely 
interesting, apart from the appeal to sentiment in the accident 
of the seed being found in the tombs of the Egyptian dead, 
whose bodies were prepared by art for a half-pbysical 
resurrection. “Sunt lacryme# rerum, humanaque pectora 
tangunt” is the natural suggestion of the contrast of 
crumbling bodies, and the possible life in the little jars of 
buried grain. 

On the other hand, what for want of a better name we 
must call the scientific mind, trained in the common form 
of physical investigation, shuts its ears, and calls the inquiring 
mind credulous. The difference of temperament is obvious, 
because the picturesque associations which please the one mind, 
though they do not affect the facts, disgust the other, which 
scoffs at references to “ Joseph’s granaries ” with equally little 
pertinence. The refusal to consider or to examine further 
into a common belief is justified when the refusal rests on a 
well-reasoned conclusion that the thing is scientifically incon- 
ceivable. A mind trained to consider the data of natural 
science, or of a particular natural science, often detects in the 
facts on which a theory is based some so incompatible as to 
justify its peremptory rejection, and a refusal to consider it an 
open question. If such criticism had been resolutely applied 
to the “false science” of the Middle Ages, lives would not have 
been wasted in groping down blind alleys. But it is amusing 
and somewhat disappointing to note that in the present case 
the methods relied on for positive rejection by the one side 
are almost as amateurish as those which have suggested the 
need of further inquiry to the other. The first do not lay their 
finger on a single contradiction of known principles. They 
do not give us a specimen of the “exact methods demanded 
by science” at all, but quote opinion just like ordinary 
people. They tell us what Sir Joseph Hooker said—that the 
germinating power of wheat did not last for more than seven 
years—and argue that because much “ mummy wheat ” has 
not grown, no ‘‘mummy wheat” can grow. Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s authority is unquestioned; but did he refer to the 
case of grain preserved in circumstances like those which 
surrounded the “mummy corn” since its burial in the tombs ? 
Mr. Martin Sutton, of the great seed firm, has a body of 
practical experience available for reference, unequalled in the 
world’s history, and he does not hesitate to record his con- 
viction that “ mummy wheat” does grow. “ For the last sixty 
years,” he writes, “ my firm has repeatedly had sent to it for 
experiment, corn, peas, &c., of good germination, taken out of 
mummy-cases, about the authenticity of which there can be 
no question ” :— 

“It is true that the Arabs will sell so-called ‘Mummy Wheat,’ 

only grown the previous year, to unsuspecting tourists ; but that 
neither proves that ail Mummy Wheat is a fraud, nor that true 
Mummy Wheat will not grow if sown immediately it is taken out 
of the mummy-cases, under suitable conditions, and before the 
atmosphere has had time to destroy its vitality. Experiments I 
have carried on personally for many years past in the preparation 
and packing of seeds for the tropics, make it clear to me that 
their vitality can be almost indefinitely prolonged by close con- 
finement, absolute protection from the atmosphere, together with 
that high degree of desiccation before packing, which was 
naturally brought about by the Egyptian climate, but which we 
have to imitate artificially as nearly as possible. Surely the fact 
that, for so many years, by such treatment the germinating 
power has keen preserved of some of the most delicate seeds 
(which, under ordinary circumstances, would be valueless twelve 
montis after harvest), is sufficient to indicate the possibilities in 
this direction.” 
The structure of the wheat grain itself seems evidence that 
its power of resisting injury is peculiar. “No moisture can 
penetrate to the germ except through the beard, which is at 
the opposite end of the grain to the germ, while the placenta 
cord, at the point where the grain was attached to the straw, 
is sealed up by two valves which, to resist moisture, are 
covered with vegetable hair.” Other seeds which will ger- 
minate in four days can also defer germination for seven 
years,—a difference in the proportion of 4 to 2,575. I£ subse- 
quent inquiry shows that the “mummy wheat” does and can 
xerminate, it will serve one useful purpose, as a demurrer to 
the impatience of modern popular science. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


——@~———. 
“POOR PADDY-LAND!”~J, 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SrEctaToR,’’] 

Sir,—Six weeks ago, when I was considering where I shoul@ 
go for my autumn holiday, some remarks of yours decided 
me “to give poor Paddy-land a turn” (the phrase jg not 
mine, but that of the first housemaid I came acrogg in 
Dublin). When one has been talking and thinking for the 
last eight years of little else than that “ distressful country, 
it certainly seemed a fair suggestion that one might ag well 
go and look at it when one got the chance. So I havo. 
scrambled round from Dublin to Kerry, and from Qork to: 
the Giant’s Causeway, and can bear hearty witness to the 
soundness of your advice. For a flying-visit of a few weeke 
though insufficient for any serious study of a people “ 
country, may greatly help one in judging both of them from 
one’s ordinary standpoint at home. 

Of course, the first object of an Englishman who has not lost 
his head must be to ascertain whether the Irish people really 
long for a separate Parliament, and a severance of all con. 
nection with the rest of the Empire. Well, Sir, I was prepared 
to find that the man in the street—car-drivers, boatmen, 
waiters, and fellow-travellers on the railways—would, to a 
great extent, adapt their opinions to whatever they might 
think would please their questioner, but certainly was quite 
unprepared for the absolute unanimity with which I was. 
assured that Home-rule is dead. It is only the American. 
Irish, and especially the “Biddys of New York,” so mp 
informants protested, “ who want to break up the Union.” } 
was warned, however, as to the man in the street. “Yon 
must remember that our people are full of imagination, and 
you must take off a large discount from all they tel 
you; but you'll always find a groundwork of fact at the 
bottom of their stories.’ A good piece of advice which 
a professional friend in Dublin started me with, and which 
I found to be true enough, except that where loca} 
politics or the land came in, the groundwork of fact was 
apt to be too minute to be easily discerned. Take, as an 
example, a story which was told me on the spot by a 
thoroughly trustworthy witness. Towards the end of Mr. 
Forster’s Chief-Secretaryship a sensation message was flashed 
to New York that a Government stronghold had been taken 
by the Invincibles, the garrison having surrendered with all 
the guns and stores. This announcement produced a liberal 
response in dollars from the other side, particularly from 
“the Biddys of New York.” Now for the “ groundwork of 
fact ” underlying this superstructure. The Government have, 
it seems, on their hands a number of Martello towers on the 
Southern coast which are useless for military purposes. A 
band of some dozen “ bhoys,” headed by a notorious Invincible, 
came out of Cork one summer evening and summoned the 
garrison of one of these Martello towers. The garrison (ap 
elderly pensioner), who was at tea with his wife and 
children, wisely surrendered at discretion; whereupon the 
patriots took possession of the single cannon and some old 
muskets and ammunition, which latter they carried off 
next morning, when they abandoned the tower and cannob 
on the approach of the police. But though the groundwork 
of fact as to the condition of the Home-rule agitation may be 
infinitesimal, there is very serious apprehension still on the 
Land question, upon which I found it difficult to draw the man 
in the street. I was fortunate enough, however, to come 
across several resident landlords and professional men, both 
Catholic and Protestant, who, one and all, look with the 
gravest distrust at the operation of recent land legislation. 
The Commissioners who administer these Acts have, ul- 
fortunately, the strongest interest in prolonging the present: 
state of uncertainty. Their appointments will end with the 
cessation of appeals by tenants for further reductions of 
rent, which, under the circumstances, does not seem likely to 
come about before the landlords’ interest has been pared 
down bit by bit till it touches prairie-value. The present 
utter confusion and uncertainty is at any rate a striking 
object-lesson as to the dangers of meddling with freedom of 
contract by Acts of Parliament. 

When I landed in Ireland, I was under the impression—for 
which I think you, sir, and perhaps the late Lord Beacons- 
field, with his dictum about the “melancholy ocean 
were responsible—that there is a note of sadness under 
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‘ erficial gaiety of the Trish character, as is the 

pager me Celts. Wall, whether it be from natural 
incapacity, and that each observer only brings with him a 
limited power of seeing below the surface in such matters, 
in any case I wholly failed to discern any such characteristic 
in Central or South Ireland, though there may be a trace 
of it perhaps in the North, where, by the way, they are not 
Celts. On the contrary, the remark of a friendly and com- 
municative Killarney carman, “ Shure, sir, wealways try to get 
on the sunny side of the bush, like the little birds,” seemed to 
me transparently trae. And next to this desire for the sunny 
side of the bush, a happy-go-lucky, hand-to-mouth temper 
etruck me as the prevailing characteristic, as Sir Walter saw 
it when he wrote “Sultan Solomon’s Search after Happiness.” 
Look at the national vehicle, the outside car,—far more 
national and popular than our hansom. Did any race ever 
jnvent a conveyance so easy to mount and dismount from, or 
which offers the same chances of being shot off at every 
street corner or turninthe road? If any reader doubts, let 
him go over to the next horse-show at Dublin, and watch the 
crowd breaking up at the end of the show. The roads into 
the city are certainly unusually broad, but the sight of a 
dozen jaunting-cars coming along, two or three abreast, as 
hard as their horses can trot, the driver lolling carelessly, 
with a loose rein, on one side, and a couple of Irishmen on 
the other, is a sight to make the Saxon “sit up,” though he 
may be accustomed to the fastest and most reckless West 
End hansoms. Like one of your recent correspondents, 
{ could distinguish natives from visitors, as each of the 
fatter had a tight hold of the bar,—a precaution which the 
native scorned. I managed to extract from an enthusiastic 
admirer—a young Irish subaltern who had ridden on them 
all his life—the confession that he had left a car involuntarily 
(or, Anglict, had been shot out) three times in the last 
eighteen months; but then, as he explained, he always fell on 
his feet! I was touched again and again by the almost 
pathetic craving for English appreciation,—quite as strong, I 
think, as, and certainly much pleasanter than, that of our 
American cousins. I was exploring the Killarney Lakes, in the 
first-rate four-oared boat of a cadet of the MacGillicuddy family, 
who, with his English wife, exercises a very delightful hospi- 
tality almost under the shadow of ‘“‘The Reeks” which bear 
his name. It was a perfect day, the changing lights and tints on 
mountains and woods and lakes being more delicately lovely 
than any I could recall, except, perhaps, at the head of the 
Lake of Geneva. We had been talking of the Scotch lakes, 
and I could not help saying, “‘ Why, this beats Loch Katrine 
and Ellen’s Isle out of the field.” ‘ Ab,” said our host, with 
asigh, “if only Sir Walter Scott had been an Irishman! ” 
and then he went on to speak of the neglect of Ireland by the 
Royal Family and English governing people,—e.g., Lord 
Beaconsfield had never set foot in her, and Mr. Gladstone 
only once, for an hour or two, to receive the freedom of 
Dublin. But why had the Queen made her favourite home in 
Scotland, and left poor Ireland out in the cold? Why did 
the English flock to Scotch rivers and moors and golf-links in 
crowds every autumn when only a stray sportsman or tourist 
found his way to Killarney or Connemara or Donegal? It 
was all owing to the Wizard of the North, who had made Scot- 
fand enchanted ground. 

Without ignoring other and deeper causes, I think one cannot 
‘but feel what a difference it would have made if Sir Walter 
had been Irish. The siege of Derry is a more heroic and 
pathetic story than any in Scotch annals of the struggle for 
the Stuarts, and the genius which has made us intimate 
friends of the Baron of Bradwardine and Dugald Dalgetty, of 
Dandie Dinmont, Edie Ochiltree, Jeanie Deans, Cuddie and 
Manse Headrigg, and a dozen other Scotch men and women, 
would surely have found as good materials for character- 
painting among the Irish peasantry. But the speculation, 
though interesting, is too big to deal with at the end ofa 
Gaper. Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LABOUR AND THE POPULAR WELFARE. 


(To raz Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Str,—I am very glad to see from the review of a new book 
by Mr. W. J. Mallock, in the Spectator of September 29th, 
that we have the support of a very able writer in pointing out 








the inadequacy—and worse—of the definition given by the 
“ orthodox ” economists of the sources of wealth,—viz., land, 
labour, and capital. But I must demur to the assertion you 
make that in doing so, “ he gives an entirely new turn to the 
discussion” on those sources. In the third chapter of my 
recent work on the “Unseen Foundations of Society,” pub- 
lished early last year, I have entered fully into this subject, 
and have exposed the confused and illogical thinking on which 
alone that celebrated classification is founded. From pp. 71 
to 79, I have submitted it to close analysis, and have 
suggested an amended classification,—if our love for formal 
definitions of this kind must be gratified. The main point 
brought out is the really supreme rank of “ mind” as distin- 
guished from “hands,” in the production of all wealth. This 
primacy is assigned to it in new formula I have suggested 
for the sources of wealth—Mind, Matter, and Opportunity— 
Mind being understood to include the whole energies of man 
as an organism; Matter as representing the whole external 
world upon which these energies can be brought to bear; 
whilst Opportunity would represent the various conditions of 
outward circumstance which favour or disfavour the working 
of human agencies upon, or in co-operation with, the agencies 
of Nature. In like manner, the contribution which you 
ascribe to Mr. Mallock to the more just and adequate appre- 
ciation of the element of Mind in all production, which con- 
sists in his vindication of the part taken by the conceiving 
mind in all industrial success, is a contribution which, however 
valuable, is not original. You will find it fully developed in 
my fourteenth chapter on the “ Wages Fund Theory,” where 
I have taken occasion to notice the absence of any one word 
in the English language for those who conceive great designs 
and the methods in which they can be carried into effect. 
“Capitalist” conveys nothing of this idea. The French 
word “Entrepreneur” is good; but we cannot translate it 
into “Enterpriser.’” ‘Wages of Superintendence,” which 
you quote, is utterly inadequate to express the function of 
the conceiving mind. I have suggested “conceiver” as more 
near the thing; but it is better to do without any new word 
than to go on using the empty and deceptive phrases of the 
orthodox economists, who have almost universally failed 
altogether to supply any exhaustive analysis of wealth pro- 
duction. 


The subject is one of immense importance, because the 
master fallacy which is now deceiving so many of the wage- 
earning classes is the fallacy that their own mere manual 
labour, or the mere mechanical skill with which they direct 
it, is the one great source of all wealth; and the conclusion 
is only natural that, if this be true, they get an inadequate 
share of the results. But it is not true. I do not write to 
suggest for a moment any plagiarism on the part of Mr. 
Mallock. Political economy is a science, and as such it deals 
with a’ great body of connected truths. Every man who 
directs independent thought to the discussion and analysis of 
economic facts, therefore not only may, but must, be led up 
to the same thoughts, and will find himself naturally using 
the same words and even the same illustrations as other men 
working in the same field. Such coincidences ought to be 
matter of mutual congratulation. Each one of them confirms 
the conclusions which are thus reached.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

ARGYLL. 





LONDON MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
[To tHe EpITor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have been surprised to find that the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Amalgamation of the City and County 
of London makes no mention of Mr. Mill’s plans of 1867 for 
Metropolitan Municipal Reform, as embodied in two Bills— 
one of which only was introduced into Parliament, the other 
being privately printed ; but the provisions of both being set 
forth in a printed Digest, which was largely circulated at the 
time—the Metropolitan Municipalities Bill and the Metropolis 
Municipal Government Bill. Not only did these anticipate 
what has since become a fact, the creation of a Council of 
London, but as now proposed, the creation of subordinate 
Corporations and of a Lord Mayor of London. The objects 
of the two, as stated in the Digest, were:—(l.) To extend 
throughout the Metropolis that local municipal life which is 
characteristic of our towns, but which, in the Metropolis, has 
hitherto been confined to the City of London. (2.) To retain 
the Corporation of London as the centre of a group of dis- 
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trict municipalities, all henceforth to be represented in its 
Common Council. (3.) To extend the sphere of its action, as 
a central municipal authority, over the whole Metropolis 
[working into it the Metropolitan Board of Works, the one 
authority of that description which now exists for certain 
limited purposes]. : 
Omitting the final words, now become obsolete, this 
seems to me to set forth the whole purport of the Report 
of the present Commission. I will add that in dealing 
with London Municipal Reform, the two cardinal principles 
to be borne in mind appear to me to be the following :—(1.) 
London is not merely a city like any other, but a group of 
sister cities, differing from one another in many characteristics, 
and requiring large powers of self-government, in subordina- 
tion for certain purposes to a certain authority. (2) London 
does not belong to itself as any other British city does, though 
even in every single case the interests of the Empire must 
for certain purposes prevail over the individual city interests. 
As the seat of government, as containing the Houses of 
Parliament, it belongs primarily to the Empire at large, and 
that unique position must condition and mould all its self- 
government. If, for instance, the police of London were placed 
under the control of acentral municipal authority, that would 
mean the placing at its disposal of a corps d'armée of from one 
to twenty thousand men, and the seat of Imperial Government 
would have to be shifted outside of London, and beyond the 
reach of a London coup d’état. Substantially, the present 
Report answers to these views, and I hope much from it.—I 
am, Sir, &c. J. M. Luptow. 





“THE CONFESSIONS OF A CURRENCY GIRL.” 

[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the review in the Spectator of July 14th, on a novel 
called “The Confessions of a Currency Girl,” it is stated 
that the adjective applies in Australia to those who have 
been convicts or to their families. May I point out that this 
statement is altogether erroneous? The term originated in 
the days when the circulation included both English money 
and dollars, the latter being called currency. As the dollars 
were legal tender only in Australia, boys and girls born in the 
Colony were spoken of as “currency,” and the title does not 
now, and never did, imply convict parentage even.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Sydney, August 29t? AN AUSTRALIAN. 





THE PALISADE AT THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpzcTatTor.’’] 

S1r,—Will you allow me, as an act of justice, to explain very 
briefly how the case stands as to the controversy on this sub- 
ject, which you have deemed worthy of an article in the 
Spectator of September 29th? I do not propose in any way 
to challenge your latest view, but I am greatly surprised to find 
that the writer of your article carefully omits throughout Mr. 
Freeman’s name, and asserts that the controversy is between 
Mr. Archer and myself. This is a complete misapprehension. 
In both my articles on “ Professor Freeman” and “Mr. Freeman 
and the Battle of Hastings,” I was careful to lay stress upon the 
fact that in his second and latest edition, an edition for which 
he “had gone minutely through every line, and corrected or 
improved whatever seemed to need correction or improvement,” 
he had explicitly, in the only place where he quoted the disputed 
lines from Wace, declared them to describe, and describe well, 
the time-honoured “array of the shield-wall ” (pp. 763-4). Mr. 
Archer, in his very first article, announced that he would“ show 
Mr. Freeman to have been entirely right in the view he took of 
the whole question” (Contemporary Review, March, 1898, p.344). 
He could, therefore, only deny that these lines “ referred to a 
shield-wall” (Ib., p. 349) by deliberately ignoring the passage 
I have quoted from Mr. Freeman above, which—incredible 
though it may seem—he actually did. Since then, an attempt 
has been made to suggest that Mr. Freeman, by “ shield-wall,” 
cannot have meant “shield-wall.” But even this miserable 
evasion seems to have been now dropped. 

It would, therefore, be only fair to state that Mr. Archer, if 
successful, has been successful against the original inventor 
of the “shield-wall” interpretation—namely, Mr. Freeman 
himself. As the case now stands, Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Archer, between them, have given the disputed lines four 
different interpretations, as I have shown (English Historical 





observed, a fifth element in “large shields,” which no one had 
hitherto suggested. Lastly, Mr. Oman, to whom you ap 
and who had substituted “ impenetrable shield-wall” foy « a 
pregnable palisades ” after my view had been published, now 
falls back on “an abattis of some sort ” (Academy, June, 1894) 
which does not suggest Mr. Archer's small, or M. Meyer’s 
large, shields, or indeed a palisade at all, but must—if the 
word is properly used—have been mainly constructed of the 
“hoar apple-tree.”—I am, Sir, &., J. H. Rounp, 


[We dealt with the matter solely on account of its historical 
interest.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE WAR IN THE EAST.” 

[To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Agreeing with every word of your article on “The War 
in the East,” in the Spectator of September 29th, and hoping 
even against hope that your representations will have due 
effect on the minds of our political pastors and masters, I 
shall be glad if you will allow me to make one addition to 
them. As you say, there can be no doubt now about the 
appearance in Asia of a strong, capable, confident naval Power, 
which is at the same time eminently commercial and not less 
apt than aspiring. Should the war conclude with a peace 
that gives to Japan the vast “indemnity” for which the 
Germans set an enduring precedent, we shall probably see 
two Japanese ships built offhand for every one that was lost 
or effectually crippled in this encounter. On the other hand, 
it is much less probable that China will be destroyed—foy 
which permission is needed as well as ability—than that after: 
a little while the awakened rulers of that country will also 
have a strong navy at command. Why not? Nothing is 
wanted that cannot be had for money,—good ships, good 
guns, good drill-masters, good captains. 

This prospect lies immediately behind the actual appearance 
of Japan as an effective and ambitious naval Power; and 
apart from the great and grave consequences to the Western 
world which you have pointed to as by no means improbable, 
there is one which, I fancy, will come into view pretty soon, 
and one that concerns us to look out for. It will be strange 
if the weaker naval Powers of the West—most of them bent 
on “ Colonial expansion,” and all in need of more commerce 
to sustain their armaments and keep down the discontents of 
poverty—are not stirred to activity from Japan. That it 
should be Japan that comes out in this high victorious fashion 
is itself a stimulus; for what Western Power can remain 
content to be merely comparable with Japan? Three nations, 
at any rate, are likely to add to their naval power promptly, 
as a direct consequence of the war in the Far East,—Russia, 
Germany, and America. And 50, again, the naval armaments 
of the world will increase, as we so very much wish they 
would not.—I am, Sir, &ec., FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





“ STRU W WELPETER.” 

[To Tae EpIToR OF THE “‘ SpecTaToR,”’} 

Srr,—The author of the article on “Struwwelpeter,” in the 
Spectator of September 29th, says:—‘“ No infant, however 
precocious, could shed tears of sensibility over the ‘Struw- 
welpeter.’” If this were the case, surely it would not be to 
the credit of that charming book on which I was “ brought 
up,” and of which I know every line and word; and any stories 
which excite pity, as some of these very realistic tales do, are 
likely to cause tears in a sensitive child. As a matter of fact, 
I was present at a children’s party at the house of one of our 
professors here not very long ago, where my sister was reading 
aloud to a group of little children the story of “ Robert’s very 
Local Storm,” and by the time it was finished, a little girl was 
discovered crying so bitterly that we thought she must be 
feeling unwell, but we soon found out that her distress was 
only caused by the fact that “ Bob was never seen again.” 
I an, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, October 3rd. F, C, FANSHAWE. 





CROOKED HEDGES. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor,”} 
S1r,—I believe both of your correspondents are right as to 
two causes of the irregularity of hedges; but I think there 
also a third cause, more interesting, because very old,—viz.. 
the tendency of the old Saxon ploughman who first broke up 
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furrow near the end towards him. The driver walked on the 
near side of the team, guiding them with his whip. This 
tended to make the furrows approach toward the form of a 
retroverted S. There is said to be in Yorkshire an old 
common field originally bounded by a winding river. Later, 
a road was made nearly parallel to the average course of this 
stream. When common-ownership ceased, each strip was 
assigned as severalty to the then possessor; the irregular 
strip between road and river still belongs to small owners, 
and is cultivated in little potato-plots; but each plot belongs 
to the owner not of the long strip immediately opposite 
across the road, but to the owner of the next strip, the strip 
one before in the order of ploughing.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Harpenden. T. WILSON. 





AN APPEAL. 
[To tHe EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—A few years ago, by inserting an appeal in the Spectator, 
you kindly helped me to keep open evening classes for the use of 
the poorest boysin Bethnal Green. From eighty toa hundred 
pupils attended these classes regularly for years, as long as the 
“St, John’s Industries” were open—taking the greatest interest 
in their artistic handiwork. I knowof four old pupils at least, 
who are earning their own living at trades they learned with 
us, and three of them have men or boys working under them. 
I think at Bethnal Green we proved two things :—(1) That 
even the roughest of our boys infinitely prefer evenings spent 
over this work, to those spent amid the noise and temptations 
of the London streets. (2) That such technical classes not 
only enable the worker while a boy to earn something in 
these hard times, but also open out to him a means of 
livelihood in thefuture. The “St. John’s Industries” are now 
closed, but I have opened the same for those who live in the 
Mission Parish of St. Philips, Plaistow. Forty boys are 
already at work, others are waiting to join. An “old boy” 
has set up his forge amongst us and will teach others, so we 
are ready to receive orders for artistic forge-work, either for 
Churches or houses. We also supply strip-iron at 6d. per 
pound. We shall be most grateful if your readers will kindly 
send us orders in brass, iron, wood or leather. Also, as 
initial expenses are heavy, and as we have no “ working 
capital,” I shall be glad to receive donations to help us to 
perfect this work among the boys of Plaistow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GERTRUDE BRomMBy. 


9 Meredith Street, St. Philip’s Mission, Plaistow, London, E. 





CHINESE DELICACIES. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Reading in the Spectator that dog’s-flesh is considered 
a delicacy in China, recalled to my recollection a tale told me 
many years ago abouta roast pointer pup having one day done 
duty at a nobleman’s table for roast fawn. Lord Strange, 
son of the eleventh Earl of Derby, had three daughters. All 
the young ladies were very partial to roast fawn, and his 
lordship declared a roast puppy, fed from its birth on milk, 
would taste quite as nice as afawn. His opinion was warmly 
controverted. Shortly afterwards a fawn appeared on the 
dinner-table, and was greatly appreciated by the ladies. “ How 
did you enjoy the fawn ?” asked their father on his entering 
the drawing-room. ‘‘ Very much,” answered two of the girls 
“It was delicious,” said a third. “I am glad to hear it. It 
was one of ‘Juno’s’ pups, fed exclusively on milk for you,” 
said my lord. Exit all three young ladies, and the family 
doctor was at once sent for. I heard the tale from a grand- 
child of the youngest of the three sisters, a cousin of my own. 
—I am, Sir, &e., “ BERRY GROVE.” 





“HUMOUR IN CHILDREN.” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaror.”’ | 
S1r,—Will you permit me to make a remark or so on your 
sympathetic article on “ Struwwelpeter,” in the Spectator of 
September 29th? In the course of that article, you insist a 
good deal on the sense of humour possessed by children. 
You call it, indeed, “fun;” but from the remark you quote 
of Sydney Smith’s about “incongruity being the rock-basis 
of all humour,” I conclude that you use the terms “ fun” and 
“humour ” synonymously. Now “fun,” in the sense of pure 
animal spirits, a kind of spontaneous joyousness, is, I grant, 


whether we define it as a sense of incongruity, or in the more 
philosophical language of Carlyle, as “a sympathy with the 
seamy side of things,” has always seemed to me remarkably 
deficient in children. Nor is this unaccountable, for expe- 
rience is needed in order to determine what is congruous and 
incongruous; and it is only gradually that the mental regis- 
trations of the perceptive are differentiated from those of the 
imaginative faculty. In early life, the perceptive faculty is 
largely subordinate to a dominating imagination ; hence the 
love of the marvellous and the capacity for assimilating the 
wonderful deeds of good and bad fairies. I think very few 
children would consider there was anything humorous in the 
fact that the wolf dressed up in the grandmother’s night- 
apparel, in order to deceive poor Red-Riding Hood, or would 
laugh at the idea of the three bears in the story of “Golden 
Hair” having a basin of porridge for breakfast; and of the 
smallest bear sleeping inacrib. Was there ever more delicious 
nonsense than Lear’s book? Bat I well remember reading it 
with the greatest gravity, and reflecting how uncomfortable 
the people in it must be with such strange physiological 
peculiarities as they evinced. Again, surely it is not the 
quaint and unique humour of the two books about Alice’s 
doings which endear them to the youthful heart. Speaking 
once more from experience, I must say that I read and 
ra-read the books scores of times, when a child, with the most 
absorbing interest, but with the faintest appreciation of the 
humorous wealth which they contained. The Queen of 
Hearts and the Red Queen aroused my fearful admiration 
for their powers of repartee and acerbity of disposition; I 
sympathised with the Mock Turtle and pitied the Poor 
Hatter; and as for that Quixotic creation, the White 
Knight, he puzzled rather than amused me. Some children, 
of course, show a sense of humour much earlier than others, 
but I am convinced that it is not apparent very soon; and if 
I were to discover a child who smiled at the absurdity of 
witches conducting midnight frolics on broomsticks, and of 
genii colossal in size emerging from small bottles, then I 
should feel there was something wrong about that child —I 
am, Sir, Xc., 

100 Lancaster Gate, W. 

[ How account, then, for Marjorie Fleming ?—Ep. Spectator. }; 


ARTHUR RICKETT. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THe EpiTok or THE “SpxcraTor.”’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to state, through the medium of 
your columns, that I am not the writer of a letter signed 
“W. D.,” which appeared in the Spectator of September 29th. 
Owing to the identity of the writer’s initials with mine, the 
authorship of the letter has been by many persons attributed 
to me.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Eton College, Windsor, October 4th. WALTER DURNFORD. 








POETRY. 





THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 

AD CICERONEM NOSTRUM. 
Maysestic Armitstead, colossal Seprim1, Gades aditure mecum 
crony, et 


E at shortest notice all 
in oe Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre 


agog 
To start for Brighton as my nostra et 

cicerone, 7 , 

For Gothenburg, Khartoum, a © rtes, ubi Maura 

or Ballybog,— Pp 
Prepared, did Arctic fever fire Estuat unda; 

my soul, 
To pilot me in person to the 

Pole! 


A truce, old friend, to con- Tibur Argeo positum colono 
tinental touring ; 

Tempt me no more in foreign 
realms to roam ; 

To me incomparably more 
alluring “Tees ' 

Are the delights of Hawarden at 
and of home: 

For I have crowded more into 

my span 

Than any mortal since the 


Sit mez sedes utinam senecte, 


Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 





largely found in (at any rate healthy) children; but“ humour,” 


Ithacan. 
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Thence if the savage Sassenach Undesi Parce prohibentinique, 
should hound me re . 2 
Into the heart of gallant little Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 
Wales, . : 
O may some suitable retreat be Flumen et regnata petam Laconi 
found me Rura Phalanto. 
Amid fair Cambria’s enchant- 
ing vales ; 
For I have ever been, and am, 
a glutton 
For all things Welsh—from 
music down to mutton. 


Yes, Wales I love, home of the Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 


bilious bunny ; 
Home of my fiery namesake, 
Mr. Gee ; Mella decedunt viridique certat 
Whose heather yields the most 
delicious honey, 
Whose Bards are countless as 
the sands o’ Dee; 
Whose leek, to any educated 
nose, 
Is sweeter than the overrated 
rose. 


Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 


Bacca Venafro. 


Ver ubi longum tepidasque 


There, to assuage the thirsty prebet 


native throttle, ; 

My noble and accomplished Jypiter brumas, et amicus Aulon 
friend Lord Bute* 

Grows splendid wine at nine- Fertili Baccho minimum 


and-six the bottle— Falernis 
A most refined and lucrative . . 
pursuit. Invidet uvis. 


In fact, there’s not “the differ 
of ” a bouton 

*Twixt Mouton Rothschild and 
this Cymru Mouton. 


There Watkin’s high but hos- Ile te mecum locus et beat 
pitable chalet 
Will oftentimes invite us for 
a climb : : : 
cater eiaid ‘hiey Whelan freee Debita sparges lacrima favillam 
the valley, 
To hoary Snowdon’s pinnacle 


Postulant arces; ibitu calentem 


Vatis amici. 


sublime. 

There let us live and die, and 
dying win 

Meet elegy from Morris of 
Penbryn. 


Cuarues L. GRAVES. 


BOOKS. 


ram 
” BURTON’S “ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” + 
HicH commendation is due to the enterprise of the publishers 
in planning, and to the industry of the editor in executing, a 
critical edition of Burton’s marvellous treatise. Its actual 
length is considerable—about six octavo volumes of average 
size and closeness of printing—though in this respect it has 
often been excelled; but the variety of its contents is such 
that it would not be easy to find a parallel. Burton deserved, 
if any man ever did, the sobriquet of helluo librorwm; he read 
incessantly, and this in days when a reader’s time was not 
wasted on ephemeral literature. Mr. A. R. Shilleto, the 
notice of whose premature death we have observed with great 
regret, attempted, and with no inconsiderable success,. to 
verify Burton’s quotations. Burton was not always exact; he 
often quoted memoriter, and consequently sometimes quoted 
incorrectly. Sometimes he gave but a vague reference, some- 
times no reference at all; occasionally he made no acknow- 
ledgment. Mr. Shilleto has not always corrected him. For 
instance, he writes (ii., 90) :—‘ Lysander, when ambassadors 
came to see him, bragged of nothing more than his Orchard, 
hi sunt ordines met.” The editor supplies the reference, which 
is to the De Senectute, but fails to notice that it was not 
Lysander who talked to ambassadors on the subject, but the 
younger Cyrus who talked to Lysander. But even a brief 
inspection of these volumes will show that Mr. Shilleto has 
accomplished a great deal; the references, to take one 
instance, to the huge miscellany of Plutarch’s Moralia, 
show how careful and laborious he was. In one respect he 











* “In South Wales, Lord Bute has had a vineyard for nineteen years, and he 
has made good wine from his grapes. Lord Bute’s head gardener says that 
some of the wine from the 1881 crop realised 115s. a dozen when sold by auction 
at Birmingham last year. This crop was grown at Castell Coch. Lord Bute has 
tad eosnscend _ vineya' d .s sg re Bristol Channel, where the ‘Gamy 

ori’ grapes last year gave forty hogsheads of wine of the bes' ity.” —Dai 
Graphic, September 17th, 1894, sine eee ee 


t+ Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. Edited by the Rev. A R. 
Shilleto, M.A With an Introduction by A, H. Bullen, 3 mah London: Bell 
and Sons. 1893, 


has done, we cannot but think, more than was wanted. The 
translations given of the Latin are somewhat tiresome, 
Readers who need to have inquit rendered by “ saith,” need 
not have been so carefully considered. It is extremely unlikely 
that such will ever open a book that is peculiarly meant foy 
scholars. 

The Anatomy was published in 1621. It was printed at 
Oxford, but for a London bookseller, Cripps of the Old 
Bailey. It was reprinted in folio three years afterwards, and 
again 1628, 1632, and 1638. The author died in 1639, leaving 
to his executors, for the benefit of his general estate, “half 
my Melancholy copie, for Cripps hath the other halfe.” This 
is an interesting example of the “ half-profits” system, 
Apparently, the edition was exactly divided between publisher 
and author. If so, Burton must have realised a considerable 
sum from his book; not less, we may guess, than £5,000. As 
he had a studentship at Christ Church—not a great matter, 
it is true—and two benefices, both of which he contrived to 
hold “with much ado to his dying day,” he must have had 
more means than would appear from his will, which does not 
dispose of more than £1,000 at the outside. The text from 
which the present edition is printed is that of 1651-52. This 
had the author’s latest corrections. Mr. Bullen desiderates 
what he calls “a definitive edition.” ‘Were I,” he exclaims 
enthusiastically, “on the foundation of that ‘ most flourishing 
College of Europe,’ I should have no peace until not only the 
quarto [the first edition] but all the folios had been added to 
the shelves. Then I would induce some college friends to 
join me in collating all the various editions and in verifying 
all the numberless quotations.” This pious aspiration is 
unhappily an anachronism. To be on the foundation of a 
“ flourishing college ””—if any colleges are flourishing—means 
anything but learned leisure. If it had been made and taken 
effect fifty years ago, when at least there was leisure, and 
sometimes learning! 

Nothing could be more logical than the arrangement of the 
Anatomy. It is as precise and scientific as befits the name, 
The author begins with diseases in general, divides them as 
diseases of the body (of which he says there are three 
hundred), or of the head or mind. Diseases of the mind are 
distinguished again as diseases “in disposition” or “ habit.” 
Diseased habits are of nine kinds,—Dotage, Phrensy, Madness, 
Extasy, Lycanthropia, Chorus Sancti Viti, Hydrophobia, Pos- 
session or Obsession of Devils, and—though one might have 
thought the catalogue exhausted—the real subject of the book, 
Melancholy. Before this is dealt with, there comes an anatomy 
of the body and of the soul; this is followed by a definition 
of melancholy, by a description of its species, and an enumera- 
tion of its causes, general or particular; its symptoms, common 
to all or most, or particular to private persons; and its prog- 
nostics, tending to good (possibly better than they seem, 
“black jaundice” being one of them) or tending to evil. So 
far the first “ partition.” The second “ partition ” deals with 
“cures,” which are divided into moral and physical, and of 
course subdivided into varieties quae describere longum est. 
Partition III. is of the nature of a supplement, and includes 
two main divisions,—Love, Melancholy, and Religious Melan- 
choly. The elaborate detail in which all this is set out quite 
defies description. 

But however logical the plan, the treatment is not a little 
discursive. In Partition II., for instance, an elaborate sub- 
division of topics conducts us to a “ Consolatory Digression, 
containing the Remedies of all Manner of Discontents.” “I 
have thought fit,” he ingenuously remarks, “ a little to digress.” 
And he does digress to some purpose. He first notices the 
multitude of books of consolation, and then discusses the 
doubt whether, after all, they are of any use. Catiline is 
quoted as saying that “words add no courage,” and Job as 
complaining of his friends that they are “ miserable com- 
forters,” while the younger Pliny wants an entirely new consola- 
tion for the death of a dear friend. Still, “ be it as it may, I will 
essay.” He goes on to point out that the “ discontents and 
grievances are either general or particular;” if you suffer 
what is after all the common lot, why be troubled? “Grave 
nihil est homini quod fert necessitas, was Tully’s theme out of 
an old Poet.” If it be long, ’tis light; if grievous, it cannot 
last. No man’s good fortune long continues,—a saying proved 
by Coriolanus, Alcibiades, Gonsalvo, and by general considera- 
tions of astrology, for as the planets “ have their fortitudes and 





debilities. . . . . . So we rise and fall in this world.” So our 
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author wanders on, taking us with him, well content to be 
with a companion 80 marvellously well read and apt in quota- 
tion. Only at the last we remember that all we have been 
hearing has as little as possible to do with melancholy. i 
Another instance of digression in the same “ Partition or 
volumes are conveniently ——— to — 
“ «4+. »2__ig one of the finest and most characteristic 
poh cnn wn author’s style. He imagines himself free to 
es through air, and tells us how he would satisfy his 
curiosity. Among the objects of this passion in him are the 
Arctic Ocean and the North-West Passage, “ whether the 
Great Cham of Tartary and the King of China be one,” 
whether there be “a wall four hundred leagues long to part 
China from Tartary,” where “Presbyter John” is to be 
found, where are the fountains of Nilus, and what causes its 


overflow, and then he goes on :— 

“J would see those inner parts of America, whether there be 
any such great City of Manoa cr Eldorado in that golden Empire, 
‘where the highways are as much beaten (one reports) as between 
Madrid and Valladolid in Spain; or any such Amazones as he 
relates, or gigantical Patagones in Chica; with that miraculous 
Mountain Ybouyapab in the Northern Brazil, cujus jugum sternitur 
inamenissimam planitiem, &c., or that of Periacacca, so high elevated 
in Peru. The pike of Teneriffe how high is it? 70 miles, or 52, as 
Patricius holds, or 9, a8 Snellius demonstrates in his Eratosthenes : 
see that strange Cirknickzerksey lake in Carniola, whose waters gush 
so fast out of the ground, that they will overtake a swift horse- 
man, and by and by with as incredible celerity are supped up: 
which Lazius and Warnerus make an argument of the Argonauts 
sailing under ground. And that vast den or hole called Esmellen 
in Muscovia, que visitur horrendo hiatu, &c., which, if anything 
casually fall in, makes such a roaring noise, that no thunder, or 
ordnance, or warlike engine can make the like; such another is 
Gilber’s Cave in Lapland, with many the like. I would examine 
the Caspian Sea, and see where and how it exonerates itself, after 
it hath taken in Volga, Iawares, Orus, and those great rivers; at 
the mouth of Oby, or where? What vent the Mezican lake hath, 
the Titicacan in Peru, or that circular pool in the vale of Terapeia, 
of which Acosta l. 3 c. 16, hot in a cold country, the spring of 
which boils up in the middle twenty foot square, and hath no vent 
but exhalation ; and that of Mare Mortuum in Palestine, of Thrasy- 
mene, at Perusium, in Italy: the Mediterranean itself. For from 
the Ocean, at the Straits of Gibraltar, there is a perpetual current 
into the Levant, and so likewise by the Thracian Bosphorus out of 
the Eusine or Black Sea, besides all those great rivers of Nilus, 
Padus, Rhodanus, &¢., how is this water consumed ? by the sun, or 
otherwise? I would find out with Trajan the Fountains of 
Danubius, of Ganges, Ozus, see those Egyptian Pyramids, Trajan’s 
Bridge, Grotta de Sibylla, Lucullus’ Fish-ponds, the Temple of 
Nidrose, Fc, and, if I could, observe what becomes of swallows, 
storks, cranes, cuckoos, nightingales, redstarts, & many other 
kind of singing birds, water-fowls, hawks, &c. some of them are 
only seen in summer, some in winter; some are observed in the 
snow, and at no other times, each have their season. In winter 
not a bird is in Muscovy to be found, but at the spring in an 
instant the woods and hedges are full of them, saith Herbastein: 
how comes it to pass ? ” 


Not the least interesting parts of his book are those in 
which he speaks of his own times. His complaints of the 
position of the clergy and the behaviour of patrons are bitter 
in the extreme. “If he be a trencher chaplain in a gentle- 
man’s house, as it befell Euphormio, after some seven years’ 
service, he may perchance have a living to the halves, or some 
small Rectory with the mother of the maids at length, or a 
poor kinswoman.” This is, of course, the chief authority for 
Macaulay’s famous description of the clergy. The curious 
phrase, “a living to the halves,” is illustrated by charges 
which he brings against the patrons of the day with a 
vehemence and a definiteness which seem to imply that he 
bad some cause for his complaints. He certainly gives us 
to understand that it was a common practice to make a 
simoniacal bargain by which a half, or even two-thirds, of 
the revenues of a benefice were reserved for the patron, 
A not dissimilar charge is brought against the authorities of 
the University, who are accused of making a profit by grant- 
ing degrees to unworthy recipients. 

Burton, as may be supposed, did not write virginibus 
Puerisque, but we do not see in him, even when he takes his 
greatest license, what Mr. Bullen discovers. On the con- 
trary, we venture to think that there is a worse offence against 


good taste in the Introduction than in the book which it 
introduces, 


volume—the 





THE EBB-TIDE.* 
THE plot of this story, if what is rather a collection of 
incidents can be called a plot, is almost commonplace, but 
for one startling exception which we must not reveal. How 





* The Ebb-Tide : a Trio and Quartette. 
London: Wi liam Heinemann. 


Cubensan, By Robert Louis Stevenson aud Lloyd 





often before has not something like it been used in dozens of 
stories for boys? Three desperate men stealing a smallpox- 
stricken ship for the sake of its valuable cargo; the giving 
way to prolonged and brutish drunken bouts, to the imminent 
peril of the ship; the discovery of an unnamed pearl island; 
the murderous lust for treasure, and its consequences. Yet 
such is the wonderful alchemy of its writers that we are 
carried racing through it as their schooner, ‘ Farallone,’ might 
have raced before the trade-winds of the South Pacific. Never 
for a page does the interest flag, and when it comes to an 
abrupt and rather tantalising conclusion we are tempted to 
ask, like the man who is never content to leave off at the point 
of a good story, “ Well, and what happened then?” Why 
it is so enthralling it is hard to say, for it is, after all, but the 
history of the doings of three bad men during a month in 
their lives, and of a rather enigmatical fourth. It certainly 
does not lie in any feminine interest. Here, as in Treasure 
Island, that is conspicuous by its absence, nor do we once miss 
it. The interest lies, we suppose, chiefly in the study of the 
depravity of character, which is yet so ably handled that no 
boy, however weak-headed, would be led to think such doings 
either grand or manly. 


Of the past lives of the four men we are told next to 
nothing, and of their future lives we have but the motto on 
the title-page, “ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and 
the title itself, to suggest to us the hope that having reached 
the extreme ebb of weakness and wickedness, the tide will 
turn and set steadily towards a better way of life. This is 
our first introduction to the trio :— 


“Not long before, a ship from Peru had brought an influenza, 
and it now raged in the island, and particularly in Papeete. 
From all round the purao arose and fell a dismal sound of men 
coughing, and strangling as they coughed. The sick natives, 
with the islander’s impatience of a touch of fever, had crawled 
from their houses to be cool, and squatting on the shore or on the 
beached canoes, painfully expected the new day. Even as the 
crowing of cocks goes about the country in the night from farm 
to farm, accesses of coughing arose, and spread, and died in the 
distance, and sprang up again. Each miserable shiverer caught 
the suggestion from his neighbour, was torn for some minutes by 
that cruel ecstasy, and left spent and without voice or courage 
when it passed. If a man had pity to spend, Papeete beach, in that 
cold night and in that infected season, was a place to spend it on. 
And of all the sufferers, perhaps the least deserving, but surely 
the most pitiable, was the London clerk. He was used to another 
life, to houses, beds, nursing, and the dainties of the sickroom; 
he lay here now, in the cold open, exposed to the gusting of the 
wind, and with an empty belly. He was besides infirm, the 
disease shook him to the vitals; and his companions watched 
his endurance with surprise. A profound commiseration filled 
them, and contended with and conquered their abhorrence. The 
disgust attendant on so ugly a sickness magnified this dislike; 
at the same time, and with more than compensating strength, 
shame for a feeling so inhuman bound them the more straitly to 
his service; and even the evil they knew of him swelled their 
solicitude, for the thought of death is always the least support- 
able when it draws near the merely sensual and selfish. Some- 
times they held him up; sometimes, with mistaken helpfulness, 
they beat him between the shoulders; and when the poor wretch 
lay back ghastly and spent after a paroxysm of coughing, they 
would sometimes peer into his face, doubtfully exploring it for any 
mark of life. There is no one but has some virtue: that of the 
clerk was courage; and he would make haste to reassure them in 
a pleasantry not always decent. ‘I’m all right, pals, he gasped 
once, ‘ this is the thing to strengthen the muscles of the larynx.’ 
—‘ Well, you take the cake!’ cried the captain.— O, I’m good 
plucked enough,’ pursued the sufferer with a broken utterance. 
* But it do seem bloomin’ hard to me, that I should be the only 
party down with this form of vice, and the only one to do the 
funny business. I think one of you other parties might wake up. 
Tell a fellow something !’” (pp. 9-12.) 

The most original character in the book is that of this 
utterly vile and “bad-hearted little cockney clerk,” whom 
men, after having associated with for a short time, pass in 
the street as if he had been a dog. There is about him a 
superfluity of wickedness and cruelty. “’Ope you made ’em 
jump,” he remarks, when talking of slave labour with the 
fourth man. He even writes to his sweetheart for nothing 
in the world but to cause her pain and jealousy; and so 
entirely is he without shame, that he is anxious to read aloud 
to his two companions in misery, as a “ prime lark,” “the 
sight of crammers” he has concocted for that end. The 
creature fleers and jeers with a sinister kind of humour even 
at himself when anything goes wrong, and his evil vanity 
makes him exult in the supremacy of the wickedness that is 
in him. He is absolutely without any virtue, unless a 
depraved and devilish kind of courage, such as might still 





cling to a lost soul, can be called a virtue. His vulgar 
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cockney slang and blasphemy, for Mr. Stevenson does not 
spare us strong language when he wishes to enhance a 
strong situation, adds a last and convincing touch to a 
character so revolting, that even when the terrible end 
comes, there seems no room for any feeling but one of satis- 
faction that justice has been done. Very excellent too, is the 
hearty, disgraced sea-captain, who, through drunkenness, has 
lost his ship and all in her, and is yet possessed of certain 
manly qualities that from time to time make us like him in 
spite of ourselves. Herrick, too, the refined and ineffectual 
University man, smarting painfully and hopelessly under the 
sense of the disgraceful failure of his career, is uncommonly 
good. There is something attractive about the man, and we 
watch him through his career with keen interest. We are 
glad when the perils of his position call out something like 
true manliness and resolution, and are really anxious that he 
shall not again fall back when the last supreme temptation 
overtakes him. The most baffling character is that of Attwater, 
the man in possession of the pearl island, whom the captain 
and the clerk determine instantly to murder for the sake of his 
treasure. A keen man of the world, with plenty of savoir-faire 
and at the same time a passionate evangelical enthusiast and 
fatalist, earnest and flippant by turns, asserting his dislike to 
men and hatred of women, and yet anxious to win souls to 
their Redeemer, he alternately attracts and repels the reader, 
just as he does Herrick. The man is possessed of a splendid 
courage, veiled under a somewhat languid exterior, and a 
power of dominating other men in spite of themselves. Sitting 
at dinner, alone and at night, with his would-be murderers, 
and quite aware of their intention, knowing that besides him- 
self there are only two native boys and a woman on the island, 
the rest of the natives having been carried off by a devastating 
visitation of smallpox, it is thus that he holds one of them, at 
least, in check :— 

“«You must not think it was always so,’ replied Attwater. 

‘This was once a busy shore, although now, hark! you can 
hear the solitude. I find it stimulating. And talking of the 
sound of bells, kindly follow a little experiment of mine in 
silence. There was a silver bell at his right hand to call the 
servants; he made them a sign to stand still, struck the bell with 
force, and leaned eagerly forward. The note rose clear and 
strong; it rang out clear and far into the night and over the 
deserted island ; it died into the distance until there only lingered 
at the porches of the ear a vibration that was sound no longer. 
‘Empty houses, empty sea, solitary beaches!’ said Attwater. 
‘And yet God hears the bell! And yet we sit in this verandah 
on a lighted stage with all heaven for spectators! And you 
call that solitude?’ There followed a bar of silence, during 
which the captain sat mesmerised. Then Attwater laughed 
softly. ‘These are the diversions of a lonely man,’ he resumed, 
‘and possibly not in good taste...... ‘That’s a queer idea of 
yours !’ cried the captain, bursting with a sigh from the spell that 
had bound him. ‘So you mean to tell me now, that you sit here 
evenings and ring up well, ring on the angels 
by yourself ? ’—‘ As a matter of historic fact, and since you put it 
directly, one does not,’ said Attwater. ‘Why ring a bell, when 
there flows out from oneself and everything about one a far more 
momentous silence, the least beat of my heart and the least 
thought in my mind echoing into eternity for ever and for ever 
and for ever ?’” (pp. 169-70.) 
In carrying out any punishment that he believes to be 
merited, Aitwater is stern even to cruelty, yet never for the 
sake of cruelty, as his way of dealing with one of his intended 
murderers will show :— 


“Davis had not yet moved. He stood astonished, with his 
back to tke figure-head, his hands clutching it behind him, 
his body inclined forward from the waist. Attwater turned 
deliberately and covered him with his rifle. ‘ Davis, he cried, 
in a voice like a trumpet, ‘I give you sixty seconds to make 
your peace with God!’ Davis looked and his mind awoke. 
He did not dream of self-defence, he did not reach for his 
pistol. He drew himself up instead to face death, with a 
quivering nostril—‘I guess I’ll not trouble the Old Man,’ he 
said, ‘considering the job I was on. I guess it’s better busi- 
ness just to shut my face.’ Attwater fired; there came a spas- 
modic movement of the victim, and immediately above the middle 
of his forehead, a black hole marred the whiteness of the figure- 
head. A dreadful pause; then again the report, and the solid 
sound and jar of the bullet in the wood; and this time the captain 
had felt the wind of it along his cheek. A third shot, and he was 
bleeding from one ear; and along the levelled rifle Attwater 
smiled like a Red Indian. The cruel game of which he was 
the puppet was now clear to Davis; three times he had drunk of 
death, and he must look to drink of it seven times more before he 
was despatched. He held up his hand. ‘Steady!’ he cried ‘ I’ll 
take your sixty seconds !’—‘ Good!’ said Attwater. ‘Che captain 
shut his eyes tight like a child; he held his hand up at last with 
a tragic and ridiculous gesture.—‘ My God, for Christ’s sake, look 
after my two kids!’ he said; and then after a pause and a falter, 
‘for Christ’s sake, Amen.’ And he opened his eyes and looked 
down the rifle with a quivering mouth. ‘ But don’t keep fooling 
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me long!’ he pleaded.—‘ That’s all your prayer?’ asked Attwater 

with a singular ring in his voice.—‘ Guess so,’ said Davis,—¢ go? 
said Attwater, resting the butt-end of his rifle on the ground, ‘is 
that done? Is your peace made with Heaven? Recause it is 
with me’” (pp. 229-31.) 

Mr. Stevenson does not give us many descriptions of natural 
scenery, and those he does give are very brief, but so vividly 
and graphically drawn that the blue skies and the almost 
translucent water reflecting the waving palm-trees of the 
South Pacific instantly seem to photograph themselves on the 
mind’s eye. It would be impossible to. say where Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s part in the book comes in. We are inclined to think 
not in the writing, unless he has mastered Mr. Stevenson's 
style, as a clever copyist has sometimes been known to deceive 
a judge of Old Masters. Though The Ebb-Tide ig certainly 
inferior to Treasure Island in plot, it is, we think, superior to. 
it as a study of character. It is for this, and the beauty of 
style, that the elders will enjoy it, while the youngsters wil} 
delight in the stirring scenes through which they are carried, 
Mr. Stevenson has added one more memorable study in 
wickedness to his unique gallery of bad men,—that of the 
“bad-hearted little cockney clerk.” 





A CYCLIST’S VOYAGH.* 

Tue published title of this book can only be regarded in the 
light of an amiable deception, and we wonder that at the 
present day, with the large and influential audience which the 
subject attracts, the author should not have preferred to cal} 
his volume what it is, the story of a cyclist’s journey in 
various parts of the Continent, Hungary and Galicia, Moravia 
and Bohemia, and the districts of the German Empire 
between Schirnding and Coblentz. With gipsies, in par. 
ticular, it has nothing in the world to do,—so little that 
the beloved of Borrow and of Leland are not mentioned 
throughout the book. Mr. Cole is a tricyclist, pure and 
simple, with a personal devotion to his loved machine ; and we 
are, at all events, glad to learn that he is of the erect school 
of riders. ‘A race of bicyclists is rising,” he says, “often 
backed like a weasel, and ignorant alike of the beauties of the 
‘good old ordinary,’ and of the ease of propulsion of the tri- 
cycle. For such these pages will only have a melancholy 
interest; it may console them if I add that a ‘safety,’ con- 
structed for human and not for simian use is, after all, the 
ideal machine for Austria-Hungary.” We may add on our 
own part that this new race of hump-backed riders, from whose 
proceedings some acute medical observer has augured a radical 
change in the personal construction of the human race, a step 
backwards in the story of evolution, must be entirely ignorant 
of all the scenery and country through which he passes. He 
is conscious of nothing but his pace, and of no one but the 
hapless pedestrian or the wandering dog, whom he runs down 
without any warning but that of his ridiculous little bell, 
from the vantage of his noiseless tyre. To watch him and 
avoid him on a Sunday in Richmond Park is the sole pastime 
left to many a quiet wayfarer. In that dreadful Richard-the- 
Third-like attitude of his, he looks redolent of criminal sug- 
gestion, aud of the missing-link. He will have to be legislated 
against soon, or there will be a rising amongst the peaceful 
population. 

Mr. Cole is a rider of another kind, though his share of the 
spirit of emulation which animates the cyclist is to be found 
in his preference for his own three-wheeled machine over 
the bicycle of his companion, whom he designates as the 
* Intellectual Observer,” rather with a view to humorous 
description than anything else; and he certainly went on 
his journey with his eyes well open both to character 
and to scenery. But how all men are given to judging 
their fellow-men from their own point of view is amusingly 
illustrated at the outset. by his remark on the Jew of Krakow, 
that he is thin and unathletic, mainly because no boy could 
possibly learn to run in a gabardine. The visitor to Carlsbad, 
without going so far as Krakow, is well acquainted with the 
sight of that unpicturesque garment, which varies, as Mr. 
Cole describes it, from a heavy ulster, girt at the waist, to 
something like a lady’s waterproof. It certainly would not 
look well on a bicycle. In the primitive parts of the country 
which he visited with his companion, the author tells us much 
of the general fogginess which prevailed as to England and 
her exact position in the world’s economy. He had to pro- 
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duce Bradshaw's map of Europe, he says, to show the position 
of the far-off islands to a commercial traveller at Zabornia, a 
village with a quaint little old-world hostelry, deserted for the 
railway-caravanserais lower down. For that kind of back- 
sliding, there, as in England, Mr. Cole prescribes cycling 
as “the obvious remedy.” That the English had a 
fortress on the Bosphorus to keep the Russians out of the 
Mediterranean, was the sum of the traveller's knowledge 
about them, and the subject recurs in various parts of the 
book. Among the silver mines an officer of the district was 
anxious that the wanderers should call upon his wife, 
“She speaks English,” he said, “for she is a Frenchwoman. 
French and English—it is all the same—of course it is.” 
He argued further that English might be spoken in England, 
but that in London and Paris everybody talked German. 
“How would you understand one another otherwise?” Our 
author’s experience explains the theory by its underlying 
truth. “ German,” he says, “that mystery of magnificence and 
pathos loved of littérateurs and set at nought by schoolboys, 
carries one at present over more ground in Europe than any 
other tongue.” To speak of German as a “ mystery ” is cer- 
tainly to stretch a point; but we have ourselves by no means 
found that it is nowadays as much talked as English, over 
what may be called the home-ground of Europe ; while in the 
Colonies and the East, English and Spanish are the growing 
tongues. In Hungary and Moravia the fact is natural 
enough. In one place only did the mystery attached to their 
mother-tongue cause our travellers any great inconvenience, 
and that was at the village of Plesmany, twenty miles from 
Prague, where they were curtly refused rooms and accom- 
modation, good or indifferent, as it turned out, because they 
were believed to be German. When their true nationality 
was verified, all vied in taking care of them and their cycles, 
owning that they never would talk German to Germans. 
Mr. Cole is no lover of the Teuton or of his admirers; and 
as for Carlyle, he frankly prefers Johnson’s Dictionary to 
Frederick the Great for serious reading, as being “at any rate 
written in English.” One specimen-voyager of another 
kind, his friend and he met, however, who knew England 
well. Ata village called Wersdorff the tricycle met with an 
accident, being blown down hill by a gust of wind upon a 
cruise on its own account, which landed in a collapse with 
which Herr Schopp, the village smith, was none the less equal 
to coping. Schopp, who had learned his trade in Goethe’s 
Witzlar, screwed up the bearings so successfully as to make 
the wheels good for another thousand miles, pluming himself 
the while on the fact that his workshop had been elevated 
into a Velocipedenfabrik, and that he could not attend to 
shoeing horses till the work was accomplished. During the 
two and a half hours’ wait involved, writes Mr. Cole :— 

“The Observer, whose patience is inexhaustible, had found a 
modest little inn, into which a ‘German band’ soon entered, 
until the Gastzimmer became literally possessed by it. These 
wanderers played for their own pleasure over their beer, with 
terrific effect in the tiny room. As soon as they had gone, the 
burgomaster sent down the policeman in his brass helmet to fine 
the innkeeper for having music at unlawful hours. It would have 
seemed fairer to arrest the minstrels, but then there was only one 
policeman. Moreover, the honest innkeeper was always on the 
spot. Later in the day, as we emerged from a bath amid the 
vegetation of the Dill, we met those musicians again; some of 
them were filled with liquor. Their leader, who was a great 
traveller, assured us that he preferred England to any country, 
notably to his own—it was so free—you could perform anywhere at 
any time. Alas! we knew it well in London!” 

German bands and Italian organ-grinders strike only too 
clearly the note of British freedom. Mr. Cole is, how- 
ever, no advocate for British freedom abroad, heartily 
repudiating the still lingering fashion amongst certain 
English travellers of asserting themselves at the cost of 
those they visit. He tells us that his friend and he were 
careful to provide themselves with well “viséd” pass- 
ports, to be produced in answer to any inquiry, and to save 
many a grumble or even a letter to the Times. There are 
plenty of good stories of other travellers to enliven the pages, 
as, for instance, how M. Bendant, a French pioneer in the 
neighbourhood of Krakow, could get no room or dinner 
because he was walking, and the Cerf d’Or would have ncthing 
tosaytohim. “Tl en résulte,” he wrote in true French style 
“que jamais une personne, capable de manger un poulet, ne 
s’avise d’aller 4 pied.” And of the effects of history our 
author met with a curious instance when a young man of 
Goding wanted to dissuade him from a visit to Austerlitz, 





on the ground that it was quite a little and uninteresting 
place. “But it is spoken of in history,” I urged. “So?” 
replied the youth with affected incredulity. The Austrians 
did not desire, the writer thinks, to remember Austerlitz; 
but we are not assured that the ignorance may not have 
been real. At Melink a kindly schoolmaster in faultless 
black expatiated on the beauties of Bohemian, and wanted 
the cyclists to stay awhile and learn it, stating that the 
grammar would take about fifty years. He was also anxious 
to learn if there were any mathematicians in England, 
claiming for Bohemia the chief profession of that mystic art. 
Altogether this cruiser upon wheels has provided his publie 
with a pleasant and readable book, and we will not grudge 
him his enthusiasm for the new knights-errant with their free 
world to conquer, from the starting-point of Dieppe or the 
Hook of Holland. Out of thirty-eight places he slept in in one 
summer he had previously heard the names of only nine. We 
fear that many travellers by more beaten methods, in Bohemia 
and Moravia, might be compelled to make the same confession. 
That Mr. Cole and his observant friend may long preserve the 
same erect attitude upon their machines which they present 
in their “ homeward-bound ” engraving, must be the wish of all 
who would like to dissociate a pleasant and healthy exercise 
from the round-backed seeker of “records,” with whom the 
wanderer in the parks and suburbs is obliged so disagreeably 
to connect it. 





THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


No publishers have done more for the religion of their 
country than Messrs. T. and T. Clark. Their “Foreign 
Theological Library ” contains about one hundred and ninety 
volumes of the cream of Protestant works, of which more 
than one hundred and fifty volumes are by German theo- 
logians of the orthodox school, including such names as 
Neander, Bleek, Dorner, Déllinger, Olshausen, and Stier. 
The book we have before us is well worthy of a place in their 
Library, for it is unique of its kind, as well as interesting, 
learned, and charitable. It begins by stating that the form 
of dogma impressed on Christianity at a given time has been 
determined in part by the condition of mental culture at that 
time. At the beginning of the Church it was the philosophy 
in vogue in the Greco-Roman world. Consequently the 
Christian faith and this philosophy are the two factors from 
whose interaction ecclesiastical dogma arose; the former 
supplying the content of it, the latter its form, thus con- 
firming the opinion of Dr. Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures. 
Now the idea which was at the core of later Greek philosophy 
was the Logos or Reason, which expresses the connection 
between God, the world, and man. It is found as early as 
Heraclitus, as well as in the Stoics, and was adopted by Philo 
the Jew, fused with the Platonic tradition, and from him 
introduced into Christianity as the Mediator. In the teaching 
of Jesus in the New Testament throughout, except in 
St. John’s Gospel and the Hebrews, the idea of the Kingdom 
of Heaven prevails, as well as in the Apostolic Fathers, but 
in the Apologists of the second century this idea was sup- 
planted by that of the Logos, though it afterwards obtained 
ample realisation in the Catholic Church, in the institutions 
and worship of which it, more than dogma, determined 
Christian piety down to the Reformation. The authority of 
the Church depended very much on oral tradition until the 
Gnostics arose, and the successors of the Apostles collected 
the remains of the Apostolic writings as a New Testament 
Canon standing alongside of the Old Testament, and even 
afterwards an appeal to tradition was necessary to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture; and thus traditionalism reigned until 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages had misgivings as to the 
relations of authority and reason. Erigona gets over the 
difficulty by saying that true authority is nothing but the 
truth discovered by the power of reason, whereas Anselm 
seems to invert the principle by his “credo ut intelligam.” 
At any rate reason became to be, for the learned, what 
authority continued to be for the unlearned. In the later 
Schoolmen the Philosophy of Aristotle gained undisputed 
sovereignty, and Aquinas maintained that those dogmas are 
rational which can be explained by means of that philosophy, 
but those which cannot are supra rationem. 

Protestantism adopted most of the dogmas of the Church, 
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partly because the fanatical movements of the Reformation, 
obliged it to be careful not to go too fast, and partly because 
of the great influence of Augustine on evangelical theology in 
his fundamental doctrine of the solely operating grace of 
God. Reason thus was second to authority, until Bacon and 
Descartes, the forerunners of modern science came to the help 
of the former, and authority became weaker and weaker in 
comparison with reason, until Kant arose and clipped the 
wings of both by showing in the Antinomies of his Critique 
that pure reason can prove nothing, not even the existence of a 
God. What then can? His answer is “ Practical Reason ” in 
his treatise on that subject. In his “‘the Only Proof of the 
Being of God,” he shows how it can be done, and, having 
asserted that Dogma, like a chameleon, changes its form from 
age to age according to the culture of a nation, he recom- 
mends in one of his treatises that there should always be a 
body of learned men to expound Scripture with the improved 
learning of the age, and adapt dogma to the consciousness 
of people of that age. In his “Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernmunft,” he himself explains the 
doctrines of the Son of Man and his sacrifice in a re- 
markable manner. Kant’s modification of dogma was much 
helped by the Pietists, who, holding dogma in rather a 
loose manner, laid greater stress on devotion and acts 
of piety, as well as by the Aufklarung, the followers of 
which either, as Deists, gave up dogma altogether, or 
established it, each man for himself, according to his own 
inner consciousness. Thus in a great measure dogma was 
broken up by the influence of Kant, and the same man 
started the restoration or renovation of it, which has been 
carried on by German theologians with the aid of practical 
reason, history, philosophy, and Scripture. Spinosa, since 
the time of Kant, had influenced the German mind very 
much in the exclusion of dogma, as may be seen in the works 
of Lessing and Goethe, as well as of some of the philosophers. 
‘The Professor traces the course of the breaking-up of dogma, 
and of its development by Hegel, Schelling, Strauss, Schopen- 
hauer, and others. Hegel, by philosophy and - history, 
approximated towards dogma; but Strauss helped. on the 
catastrophe of it more than any other man. The Holy 
Spirit had guided the Church in the development of dogma 
during the whole of its course, and Dr. Kaftan maintains that 
the Spirit has continued to do so ‘in the breaking-up of it also; 
which, to us, is quite a new idea, and not at all to our mode of 
thinking, unless he can prove that the catastrophe has resulted 
in the development of dogmas more sound and more scriptural 
than those which were accepted by the Church, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, down to the time of the catastrophe. 
However, even Strauss gave some help towards its redevelop- 
ment by pointing to history as necessary to this movement. 
He says: “The subjective criticism of the individual is a tiny 
stream which any child can keep back for a while, but the 
objective criticism which is consummated in the course of 
centuries hurls itself forward like a roaring torrent, against 
which all sluices and dams are of no avail.” 

In the beginning of the second volume—for the preceding 
history of dogma, which takes up the whole of the first 
volume, is but an introduction to the main subject—the 
author seeks a starting-point, and this he finds in knowledge 
and reason, which he discusses in 303 pp., leaving only 120 pp 
for the proof of Christianity. We have not space to give even 
an outline of this second introduction, for he introduces all 
kinds of knowledge—common and ideal knowledge, science 
logic, and mathematics—and ends with his conclusion :—“ Of 
the two methods of explaining the world, one of these methods 
directs us to extend that knowledge of the world which is 
conformable to experience, and in that way to arrive at the 
highest knowledge, that of the First Cause and Final Purpose. 
The other is the Speculative Method, which bases the explana- 
tion of the world on definite Ideas which have somehow come 
to be certain to the mind of man, so that he further derives 
from them the highest and what may strictly be regarded as 
the final interpretation of the world; the first method is false 
and a mistaken way; if the highest grade of knowledge is to 
be reached at all, it must be by the Speculative path,” and 
along this path we will quickly follow him. 

What has to be proved, is that only the Christian idea of 
the Kingdom of God, as the chief good of humanity, answers 
to the requirements which must be made of the true, rational, 
absolutely valid idea of the chief good. The factor which 
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preponderates in human consciousness is the will more than 
the intellect; for the former tells the latter what king of 
knowledge to apply itself to, though in seeking for the chief 
good not only must a man consult his own moral conscions. 
ness, but use his intellect in following the course of the 
history of his own race, as the goal of history is the chief 
good. Here Comte’s “ Law of Social Statics” deserved con. 
sideration; that in a given state of society all the con. 
ditions are dependent on one another, and must mutually 
correspond to one another; but Comte fails to observe 
that there are two factors of our mental life combined 
into a unity—knowledge and religious faith rooted in 
feeling — which he afterwards corrected by coming for. 
ward as the founder of a religion. But nowhere is the chief 
good itself found in history, just as it is nowhere found 
in the world around us. If optimism points out its existence, 
pessimism starts up and puts it toshame. If then itis notin 
the world, it must be sought as one which is above the world— 
a.e., in the sense of religion—as participation in a life which 
is not of the world, the life of God. Not in culture, as the 
Greeks, the most cultured race, prove, but in religion, which 
explains the world, teaching that it proceeds eternally from 
God and eternally returns to Him, and prescribes a corre- 
sponding rule of life, the most conspicuous element of which is 
renunciation of the world, the principal matter being the 
mystical entrance of the soul into itself to find union there 
with God. The tendency of all moral legislation reaches its 
completion in the Christian ideal of a universal Kingdom of 
moral righteousness on earth,—the Kingdom of God, the 
Christian law of love to mankind universally; that we must not 
merely let every one have his own, but must help and promote 
the good of every person who is put by God in our way,—not 
a mere theory, but a duty common to all. So far, the exist- 
ence of the Kingdom of God is a postulate of reason; but as 
that Kingdom is also supra-mundane and invisible—the 
Kingdom of perfection belonging to the future heavenly 
world—it must have been proclaimed in the world, in history, 
by a divine revelation, and so the proof of the truth of 
Christianity is the proof of the reasonableness and absolute- 
ness of the faith reposed in the Christian revelation, and thus 
reason and revelation meet in the same conception of the 
chief good. What attests revelation as such is the need 
shown by reason; that on which reason as such rests, and-to 
which it appeals, is the existence of revelation. Now, the 
content of revelation is not only the Kingdom of God, but 
the Atonement, which is essentially Christian, for the latter 
is necessary if the former is to be attained. Man’s self- 
consciousness and history tell us of the existence of sin, 
which would exclude him from the Kingdom. Thus there is 
no contradiction between reason and Faith; what the former 
teaches us is relative knowledge, whereas Faith knows of an 
absolute knowledge, and has to do with an absolute purpose. 
“The finding of a unity between both may, in particular 
cases, involve a practical problem, which no one can solve 
without prayer and the assistance of the Holy Spirit.” In 
the case of miracles, the Christian holds to the truth that the 
earth is the Lord’s, that everything comes from him, and that 
he can use extraordinary means to enable Faith to trace: his 
presence and omnipotence. 


Therefore, the historical person of Jesus Christ, his relation 
to the Father, and his atonement, form the foundation of 
dogma, which is the science of the objects of Faith, attained 
to by man’s self-consciousness, reason, experience, and by 
history. By the same faculties and the same helps we reach 
the same goal; but we go further and express ourselves con- 
tented with the body of dogma provided for us by the Catholic 
Church, which contains all that is necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of Christian faith. 


We have only one fault to find with this remarkable book, 
—that it lacks proportion; the history of dogma is too long, 
and the proof of Christianity too short. Probably the latter 
may be compensated for in the author’s previous work on the 
Nature of the Christian Religion, which has not yet been trans- 
lated. We are glad to learn from Dr. Flint’s preface that the 
revival of Kant’s influence in philosophy, and to a certain 
point in theology, is being carried on by the Neo-Kantians, 
Ritschl, Hermann, Dr. Kaftan, and others, and that the trans- 
lation of this work has been exceptionally well executed, it 
being “an accurate and even elegant rendering,” to which we 
may add that it is clear from beginning to end. 
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VERY OF LAKES RUDOLF AND 
THE DISCO STEFANIE* 

Tu18 is the record of a voyage of discovery undertaken by a 
wealthy Austrian, Count Teleki, who so greatly loved big 
game and adventures in strange lands that he fitted out a 
caravan at his own expense and spent two whole years in the 
interior of Africa in hunting and exploring. In the under- 
taking he was helped by an Austrian naval officer, Lieutenant 
Ludwig von Héhnel, who acted throughout as Count Teleki’s 
chief of the staff, and to whom was afterwards entrusted the 
task of recording the results of the expedition. The part of 
Africa chosen for the exploration was that angle of land 
which can best be described as lying between Abyssinia and 
the north end of Lake Victoria Nyanza. In the sphere of 
discovery which Count Teleki thus mapped out for himself, he 
managed to accomplish exactly what he wanted. He found 
two great lakes, and named one of them after his friend, 
Prince Rudolf, and the other after the Princess Stefanie. 
Next he discovered mountains and volcanoes, which had 
never been seen before by the eyes of white men. Then 
he killed rhinoceroses, elephants, hippopotamuses, and other 
big game in such quantities as to pass beyond the wildest 
dreams of the gun-room. Again, he and his friend managed 
to rule their unruly followers with firmness and success, 
and to condact their negotiations with the natives through 
whose lands they passed in such a way that they seldom 
encountered opposition. Lastly, they managed to escape 
all the perils that they incurred from hunger, thirst, fever, 
wild beasts, and wild men, and to reach the coast able to 
say that they had spent two years in the darkest part of 
Darkest Africa without any serious disaster. That is a 
wonderful boast to have been able to make, and shows how 
well planned and well managed was the expedition. 

But though our admiration is called forth by the success of 
the expedition, it is difficult to speak with any great enthu- 
siasm of the book in which its story is told. In spite of the 
extraordinary wealth of illustration and of the sincerity and 
simplicity of the narrative, it is in no sense a good book of 
travel. We miss the something that sets apart the great 
examples of travel-literature. The gloom and depression of 
which all African travellers complain seem to have got into 
the pages of the book, and though Lieutenant von Héhnel is 
by no means given to complaints or to the exhibition of bad 
spirits, his work is distinctly dreary. He was apparently 
deeply interested in all he saw and heard, but somehow he 
fails to impart that interest. It is conceivable that this 
may in part be due to the fact that the work before us is a 
translation ; but we hardly think so, for the English rendering 
seems, on the whole, very well done; and there are few or 
none of those slovenlinesses and imperfections which are apt 
to weary and disgust in translations. There is, however, one 
lighter element in the book, for which our thanks must be 
tendered. One of the chief persons of the caravan was the 
pet ape ‘Hamis.’ ‘Hamis’ was a fellow of infinite jest, if 
something of an aristocrat, and his good things are duly 
chronicled throughout the book. 

One of the most curious things in the book is the account 
of Taveta. This is a kind of Forest Venice,—a settlement 
of fugitives in the heart of the great forest of the Lumi. 
Taveta, which is not very far from the coast, is thus described : 
_ “It is but a short time since the grandparents of the present 
inhabitants of Taveta, driven from their previous homes by their 
powerful neighbours, took refuge in the shady woods by the 
Lumi. The absolute quiet reigning in the depths of the forest, 
the clear waters of the stream, the fruitful soil, which repaid a 
hundredfold the tillage bestowed on it—in a word, everything 
combined to tempt them to found a new settlement here, and 
80 with eager haste they quickly made a clearing with axe and 
fire, sowed their crops, and settled down. Here, cut off from all 
the world, the woodlanders led their simple, peaceful life till they 
were one day discovered by some traders from the coast. Hence 
forth they were constantly visited by caravans, and Taveta, with 
its shady banana-hedges, became a favourite halting-place. The 
natives welcomed the traders, as they felt safer whilst they were 
with them ; and they gladly exchanged for stuffs, beads, weapons, 
and ammunition the superfluous produce of their fields, and the 
new settlement rapidly increased in prosperity, till it became 
what it now is—a beautiful, thriving, Arcadian colony, eagerly 


looked forward to alike by outgoing and home-returning caravans, 
for it is the last link with civilisation to the former and the first 
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halting-place in the final stage of the wanderings of the latter. 
The forest, which is in case of need so great a protection to the 
people of Taveta, is carefully preserved by them. They have 
plenty of weapons, and they are really pretty safe from attack, 
as it is well known that there are generally people from the coast 
with them. The clearings are picturesquely situated in the depths 
of the wood, so that they are surrounded on every side by impene- 
trable vegetation. Only three narrow, tortuously winding paths 
lead through the forest, and even these are carefully patrolled by 
wood-beaters and closed to passengers at night. The huts of the 
natives are hidden amongst the shady trees like the nests of birds ; 
one has to hunt for them, as well as for the equally well-concealed 
plantations of maize, yams, and sugar-cane. The banana-palms, 
however, the fruit of which is the staple food at Taveta, cover 
vast tracts of ground, forming thick, shady groves, the protection 
afforded by the background of trees preserving the huge leaves 
intact ; whilst a perfect network of rivulets intersect the whole 
settlement in picturesque fashion.” 


The picture of one of the entrances to this Robin Hood 
settlement is very attractive. It shows a sort of pointed 
Gothic arch, made of interlaced tree-branches, through which 
passes the road to Taveta. The hunting exploits of Count 
Teleki do not lend themselves very well to quotation. They 
will, however, be read with interest by sportsmen who love 
and have hunted big game, either in imagination or in fact, 
and in some of them the general public will find entertain- 
ment. There is, for example, a curious story of a wounded 
elephant who charged a boat and broke it into what Americans 
call “kindling wood.” We prefer, however, to quote an 
account not of the destruction of elephants, but of some 
curious observations as to their habits :— 

“ Later discoveries pointed to the fact that our elephant had 

just left a rendezvous when he fell a victim to us, for, going afew 
hundred paces further, we caught sight, between the bushes, of 
the grey bodies of quite a little herd of elephants. Cautiously we 
approached nearer, and made out two males, four females, and 
two half-grown little ones, which had, none of them, been in the 
least disturbed by the firing going on close by. We were now 
able to watch the group in all the ease of familiar family life. 
The mothers grazed, suckling their young now and then, or drove 
off the males if they came too near their offspring. The young 
bulls fought for the favour of the fair young females, not usin 
their tusks against each other, but butting with their heads, eac 
trying to push the other away, the struggle going on till the 
females separated them. It is wonderfully interesting to watch 
these huge and powerful animals in their home life in the 
solitudes of the forest, and more so, perhaps, that they make 
absolutely no noise. We could see the shadowy grey forms moving 
to and fro, lifting up and setting down their huge feet without a 
sound, though we listened with suspended breath. It seemed as 
if we ourselves must be suddenly smitten with deafness whilst. 
retaining intact all our other powers, and presently it was borne 
in upon us, as we noted the little grey eyes fixed on us without 
any change of expression, that the elephants were all blind. Or 
was it merely that we were quite beneath their notice, accus- 
tomed as they were to reign in undisputed sway in their own 
realm? We had watched the animals for so long with strained 
attention that it was almost a relief when the females began to 
move off, and thus gave the signal for opening fire.” 
The accounts of the natives and their manners and customs 
are somewhat disappointing. Though the expedition encoun- 
tered a tribe—the Reshiat—on the shores of Lake Rudolf, 
which had never before been in contact with white men, the 
information we are given in regard to them is somewhat cold 
and colourless. Apparently, the writer of the work before us 
had not that wonderful gift of penetrating the savage mind 
which was given to Burton, to Speke, to Baker, and to Living- 
stone. We feel in Lieutenant von Hohnel’s accounts that we 
never get below the surface. He tells us how much interested 
he was, but somehow never manages to infect us with a similar 
feeling. Toa considerable extent, then, the expedition was. a 
wasted opportunity. The travellers have only raised a very 
tiny corner of the African veil. Perhaps, however, they will 
reply that they take their stand on their maps and their 
scientific observations. Here we cordially admit they did 
good work. All we complain of is a certain dullness and 
greyness about the record of their discoveries. We must also 
make a protest against the unnecessary slaughter of big game 
which too often took place. We fear, too, that the Austrian 
hunters were not careful enough in observing the rule which 
prohibits the sportsman from firing unless he can be reason- 
ably sure of killing. We hear far too often of wounded 
animals, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE post of honour in the Nineteenth Century is given toa 
paper by Mr. St. Loe Strachey on “ The Seven Lord Rose- 
beries,” a mordant sketch of the seven characters in which, 
since his elevation to the Premiership, Lord Rosebery has 
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posed, the most striking, though the least noticed, of the 
seven being Lord Rosebery as the helpless man. In the 
struggle against the Lords, he, on May 24th, 1894, in his 
speech at Birmingham, confessed himself already beaten, and 
called upon the people to provide him with a plan, as he had 
none of his own. We are not sure that this side of Lord 
Rosebery was not displayed in the matter of the Congo Treaty, 
though of course Lord Kimberley was primarily responsible, 
and we are sure that this side is the one that requires watchfal- 
ness. Perhaps he may, as Mr. Strachey suggests, one day reveal 
the real self ; but at present, amid the multiplicity of apparent 
selves, the existence of a real self seems doubtful. Mr. 
Strachey’s sketch will, we conceive, have considerable political 
effect.——Professor Max Miiller, in “The Alleged Sojourn of 
Christ in India,” makes mincemeat of M. Notovich, who pro- 
fesses to have found, or believes he has found, a manuscript 
Life of Jesus in Thibet; but the interest of the article isa 
little impaired by the facts that in this country nobody 
believes that Christ ever quitted Judea, or that anything can 
be trusted that professes to come from Thibet. The New 
Buddhists have destroyed all faith in anything to be found 
on the great plateau, Mahatmas, manuscripts, or Russian 
travellers. That may be unjust, but that is a certain though 
odd effect of the teaching of Madame Blavatsky and her 
disciples. ——Dr. Ernest Hart’s paper on “Cholera and the 
Sultan” comes, we imagine, to this. Cholera can only 
be propagated by impure water. The two great centres 
of cholera are India and Mecca. Therefore, if we can induce 
the Indians to drink only pure water, and the Sultan will 
cleanse Mecca—especially the well Zemzem—cholera will 
cease. That is not a very satisfactory prospect. We dare 
not interfere with Hindoo drinking, and the Sultan dare 
not cleanse the well Zemzem, so what is to be done P—— 
R. Vasudeva Rau argues that Omar did not destroy the 
Alexandrian Library. He contends that the Library had 
been gradually destroyed centuries before, and that the 
Arab Khalif, who was an instructed man, would have given 
no such order. The latter argument is not worth much, as 
an instructed Church still publishes the Index; but it 
seems clear that there is no positive evidence either 
of the existence of a great Library when Omar took 
Alexandria, or of his issuing an order for its destruction. 
‘The whole account is a tradition, probably embodying some 
sort of small truth. By the way, the essayist makes one 
curious blunder. He believes that parchment will scarcely 
burn, and that most of the Alexandrian books were on parch- 
ment, and also believes that Julius Casar burned half the 
library. What Cesar did, Omar could do. The fact is, that 
a really great fire will burn anything, even a bale of pressed 
paper, one of the least combustible things on earth——Mr. 
E. Mitchell pleads strongly the case of the Chinese emigrant, 
but he does not quite convince us. He says the Chinaman 
is not demoralised by gambling, and is inno way worse than 
the European; while he is the most industrious of man- 
kind. The second assertion is certainly true, and we will, for 
the moment, grant the first, and still the question is not 
settled. Isa race bound to admit unlimited emigrants of a 
race it dislikes or distrusts? We do not quite see why it is, 
though we do see why a Chinaman could fairly use the same 
argument against us. A good deal of the argument is, how- 
ever, words thrown away. No European State would endure 
the immigration of a million Chinese, and while that is the 
case it is useless to blame either the Americans or the 
Australians. The one point to secure is that the Chinese 
shall have fair warning——We are exceedingly glad to 
see Sir Auckland Colvin’s able paper on “Indian State 
Expenditure.” He shows conclusively that part at least 
of the Indian financial difficulty arises from the rapid in- 
crease of Indian military expenditure, which now amounts, 
including the loss on exchange, to Rx. 24,000,000. He warns 
the country that India cannot bear this outlay, that it must 
necessitate fresh taxation, and that fresh taxation is highly 
dangerous. The paper should be read by every man who 
wishes to understand the Indian financial situation, which is 
summed up in the following paragraph :— 


“The root of our financial difficulties in India is the insufficient 
check exercised under the constitution of its Government by the 
Financial Department. The Finance Member is but one of six or 
seven Members of Council, of whom every one, except the Viceroy 
and himself, is irresponsible for financial equilibrium. Not only 
this, however. The Finance Member alone excepted, every Mem- 





ber of the Council is directly interested in spending. So much 
has to be done in India, and there are so few but the State to 
undertake the agency, that the need everywhere of money and of 
expenditure is academically incontrovertible. Two Members of 
Council are military men; therefore the military vote in Council 
is double that of any other department. There is no control on 
expenditure from outside the Government ; no fear of being 
turned out over an unpopular or extravagant policy. It must be 
added that decentralisation, while throwing most wisely upon 
provincial governments the care of civil administration, has, un- 
questionably, at the same time removed it from the immediate 
charge of the Viceroy.” 

The best article in the Contemporary Review is by M, 
Elisée Reclus, the great French geographer. He maintains 
that the true divisor between East and West is not to be 
sought in the Ural mountains but in the almost uninhabited 
zone, full of high mountains, barren plateaus, and treeless 
deserts, which stretches from the Persian Gulf to the Arctic 
Ocean. “On the one side lies all that part of Asia which leans 
toward the Indian Ocean and the Pacific—India, Ceylon, the 
Malay peninsula, and the great islands and island groups 
which stud the vast stretch of waters almost to the American 
coast. On the other hand lies the Asiatic peninsula which 
reaches out into the Mediterranean world— Egypt and 
Morocco, Europe, and, beyond the Atlantic, the whole 
American continent. For that double continent, facing east- 
ward by its estuaries, by the valleys of its great rivers and 
the spread of its fertile plains, belongs incontestably, by its 
history no less than by its geographical orientation, to the 
European cosmos.” That is a valuable contribution to one’s 
thought, but M. Elisée Reclus gets a little dreamy, as well as 
charmingly poetic, when he describes Polynesia. We are not 
quite convinced that Polynesians sailed about searching for 
the Happy Land of their legends, but we gladly add 
M. Reclus to the list of those who are convinced that it 
was the Malay passion for adventure, and skill in maritime 
enterprise, which populated alike Madagascar and Polynesia. 
M. Reclus, however, does not decide the question whether 
Malays filled the islands or whether they settled in them, 
as seems probable, as a superior caste. Inquiry is always 
baffled at that point. Was there, before the emigrations 
in the beginnings of history at which we are getting dim 
glances, a low race which had in some way unexplained and 
inexplicable, in a period wholly remote from our ken, thinly 
covered a great portion of the earth’s surface? If not, the 
emigrating races, presumably as energetic and competent 
as Hovas or Maories, must in many places have suffered, as 
the Duke of Argyll has always argued, a deep degeneracy. 
This is a most instructive paper, as is that of Mr. E. R. Spear- 
man on “French prisons.” The French have made their 
prisons industrial establishments with mixed results, the worst 
probably being that the skilfaller the workman, however 
great his crime, the less he is punished. The facts are most 
interesting; but we must refer our readers to the Review, 
for we want to quote something else. We were aware that in 
France the parent had the right of imprisoning his child, up 
to the age of sixteen, but we had no idea the right was exer- 
cised so frequently. The boy or girl is usually imprisoned 
because he or she has displayed criminal or immoral instincts; 
but Mr. Spearman found one child of seven imprisoned in 
La Petite Roquette. Of the boys, 20 per cent. only are 
detained for crime; while of the girls, 99 per cent. are under 
restraint for debauchery. The law is singularly severe :-— 

« Article 375 of the Civil Code.—A father who has serious com- 
plaint of his child’s conduct may, if the child has not commenced its 
sixteenth year, have him detained for a period not exceeding one 
month on application to the local Judge. After the sixteenth 
year begun the child may be imprisoned for six months, but the 
Judge will not give the order until after consultation with the 
Public Prosecutor, and he may refuse it or alter the term. In 
neither case are there judicial formalities except the order for 
arrest, in which the reasons are not stated. In cases where the 
father has re-married, where the child has property of its own, or 
is gaining its own living, even if under sixteen, it may address 
a letter to the Public Prosecutor, who, after inquiry, may modify 
the order. A mother re-married cannot imprison her child without 
the consent of the two nearest paternal relatives.” 

There is an instructive but dreadfully gritty article on the 
use to which the counties have put the share of the Beer-tax 
which was assigned them for technical education; and we 
welcome Mr. T. H.S. Escott, after his long illness, back to the 
realm of journalism, in an essay called “ Cabinet Counsels and 
Candid Friends.” He evidently thinks that Sir William 
Harcourt’s supersession by Lord Rosebery was unfair, and 
w-s8 due in great part to the eagerness with which the Daily 
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Chronicle and Mr. John Burns defended the former. We 
should rather imagine that the Queen and Mr. Gladstone 
had settled the succession together, and that Lord Rosebery’s 
accidental popularity with the Socialists only smoothed 
his path to power. Mr. Escott’s general view of the Unionist 
gituation is acute. He believes that the rank and file will 
return to Liberalism, but that the leaders have become irre- 
concilably alienated from former associations. So, we think, 
he will find that a lower stratum also has been, though its 
choice may be swayed in the end by the line the Liberal party 
takes. If it goes Socialist, they will go Conservative ——Miss 
Edith Sellers gives a highly eulogistic account of Prince 
Kropotkin, who appears to have been driven from his old stand- 
point as a Conservative by the refusal of the Government to 
reform abuses in Siberia and by the miserable poverty he wit- 
nessed in Finland. He was condemned to two-and-a-half 
years’ imprisonment in a casemate by administrative order 
without trial, for teaching Liberalism, while his brother was 
sent to Siberia for displaying anger at Prince Kropotkin’s 
detention. Is it not a mistake, by the way, to describe 


families of the Kropotkin rank as “Princes”? We do not’ 


know Russian, but we have been assured by those who do that 
“Squire” would be a closer translation of the Russian term 
of honour.——Madame Belloc’s account of Joseph Priestley’s 
domestic life is pleasant to read, but we gain from it little 
idea of the character of her progenitor, except that he was a 
man given to resignation, and who bore misfortune well. 
Why did the mob of Birmingham hate him so much ? 


The article best worth reading in the Fortnightly is Mr. 
Harrison’s, “An Antiquarian Ramble in Paris.” No one 
does better, or indeed half so well as he, the essay which is 
partly historical, partly descriptive, and partly topographical, 
and yet always suffused with the writer’s personality. When 
the writer is at once a man of insight and learning, and the 
wielder of a very graphic pen, the result is delightful. Inthe 
present article Mr. Harrison insists on a point often missed 
-by the foreigners who visit Paris. It is that Paris has a 
history “far richer and older and more instructive than that 
of Florence, has more remnants of medieval art, and even a 
deeper medieval interest than Rome itself.” Visitors to 
Venice and Florence think it the natural and proper thing 
“to devote themselves with zeal to the ancient buildings and 
to the historical associations, and to the local art of these 
beautiful remnants of antiquity,” but no one dreams of doing 
the like in Paris. She is treated as a purely modern city,—a 
place for shopping, and theatres, and smart life :— 

“Yet Paris was a famous and cultivated city ages before 
Venice. If we search for them, we may find in it historical 
associations that may vie with those of any city in the world 
except Rome and Constantinople; and even its antiquarian and 
artistic remains are seldom equalled or surpassed. At Rome, 
Florence, or Venice, the tourist talks of old churches, palaces, 
and remains: at Paris he gives himself up to the boulevards, the 
theatres, shops, and races. The profoundly instructive history, 
the profuse antiquarian remains of the great city, are forgotten, 
—carent quia vate sacro.” 

With this text Mr. Harrison reads us a very pleasant sermon 
on old Paris and its modern defacers. But note, he treats 
the moderns in no foolish or pedantic spirit. Much as he 
regrets the improvements of Louis XIV. and the Great 
Napoleon, he appreciates the grand if misplaced character of 
their architectural work. Why did he not, when insisting on 
the splendid history of Paris and its high antiquity, quote 
the exquisite passage from Gibbon, which begins: “If 
Julian could now revisit the capital of France,” &c.?—— 
“Ouida,” in “The Legislation of Fear,” gives an appalling 
account of the oppressions practised by the police authorities 
in France, Italy, and Germany. Here is one of her stories :— 

“In Prussia the murder of men, women, and children is frequent 
by the bayonets and the bullets of guards and sentinels. The 
other day a little boy was on the grass of a square in Berlin; the 
guard tried to arrest him; the child, frightened, ran away; the 
guard shot him dead. Such occurrences arefrequent. If a news- 
paper condemns them the editor is imprisoned.” 

If the accounts of petty police persecutions in Italy are true, 
one does not wonder at the spread of Anarchy. But are they 
true? No doubt Ouida gets them from the newspapers; but 
the Continental Press takes little or no trouble to authenti- 
cate its stories, and if “agin the Government” will publish 
almost anything. Still, we do not doubt that the maxim, 
“the police must be upheld right or wrong”—a maxim just 
now very strictly enforced owing to the Anarchist panic— 
does a great deal to make the police arbitrary and brutal.— 








Mr. Vandam is a highly coloured and a somewhat romantic 
writer; but he seldom fails to interest. His “A Pretender 
and his Family” tries to solve the problem of the Orleanist 
Princes, and to explain how they missed so many excellent 
chances. His solution is their unwillingness to risk the 
loss of their worldly goods and comfortable establish- 
ments. This unwillingness he attributes, not to ordinary 
sordidness and love of money, but to the training given 
to the sons of Louis Philippe by their father. He was per- 
petually instilling into their minds that “poverty is the 
greatest curse on earth.” The King was always haunted by 
the notion that he would end by “ wanting bread.” When 
the Queen was stopping with Louis Philippe, she picked a 
peach in the garden. “The Queen seemed at loss how to 
skin it; seeing which Louis Philippe took a large clasp-knife 
from his pocket. ‘When a man has been a poor devil like 
myself, obliged to live upon forty sous a day, he always 
carries a knife. I might have dispensed with it for the last 
few years, but I do not wish to lose the habit. One does not 
know what may happen,’ he said. The Queen was deeply 
affected, and tears stood in her eyes, and she did not recover 
her wonted spirits for hours.” 


Blackwood contains a very interesting article on the 
“ Accession of the New Sultan of Morocco,” by Mr. Walter 
Harris. He is probably the only European who knows 
at first hand the story of the late Sultan’s death, and he 
has managed to tell it in a very picturesque and striking way. 
The Emperor was on the mareh when he died, and at a place 
surrounded by fierce and hostile tribes. It was therefore 
essential to keep the news absolutely secret. If it had been 
known that he was dead, anarchy would have instantly 
resulted and the army would have been destroyed. Accordingly 
the dead man was placed in a palanquin and, surrounded by 
all the pomp of the Shereefan State, proceeded on his way. 
The ghastly but necessary farce was so well maintained that 
no one guessed what had happened. As they passed along, 
the tribes-people are said to have kissed the palanquin, and 
one or two people of importance to have been allowed to see 
the Sultan within, whose ill-health was given as an excuse 
for his not speaking. But in such a climate concealment of 
death cannot long be maintained. Putrefaction soon set in, 
and the camp had to be informed that the Sultan was no 
more. The article also contains an interesting account of the 
overthrow of the former Grand Vizier. It is a tale which seems 
to have been “lifted” bodily from the Arabian Nights—— 
Blackwood contains, too, a very lucid paper on the New 
American tariff, obviously by a writer whose situation makes 
him fairly impartial. He maintains that the new Wilson 
Tariff is a distinctly Protectionist Tariff, the majority of the 
duties still exceeding 30 per cent., and evidently has little con- 
fidence in its permanence, the United States having had eight 
tariffs in the last fifty-two years. He fearsa reaction towards 
Protection in 1896, as Mr. Cleveland cannot be re-elected, and 
Mr. Wilson will probvbly be off the scene from ill-health. 
Incidentally the writer mentions two curious facts which came 
out in the discussions on the Income-tax—one, that thirty-five 
thousand persons own more than half the total wealth of the 
country, and the other, that there are only eighty-five thousand 
heads of families or corporations in America possessing more 
than £800 a year. That is to say, the institutions of the 
country favour the growth of millionaires, but do not favour a 
wide diffusion of well-to-do-ishness,—a noteworthy result at 
once of liberty and of Protection. 


The National Review has two grave articles of value, 
one on the “invisible government,” a picture of what 
Ireland would be under Home-rule, and the consequences ; 
and another, by Captain Maxse, on the condition of China, 
Japan, and Corea, the “Far East,” as it is now the 
custom to describe them. It is, of course, based upon Mr. 
Curzon’s great book; but Captain Maxse has boiled that 
work down in an agreeable and interesting way.——Lord 
Farrer, too, argues ably against bimetallism, which he pro- 
nounces impracticable, if only because the world will never 
agree to a ratio between gold and silver,—a statement 
which perhaps depends upon the degree of suffering which 
may by-and-by be attributed to a restricted currency. Upon 
the question of justice, however, Lord Farrer suspends his 
opinion, believing apparently that a decision upon this point— 
which, if the discussion ever becomes earnest, will be a most 
serious one—must depend in great measure on the actual 
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working of the change. That is of course true; but do we 
understand Lord Farrer to say that economists cannot predict 
that working? If so, bimetallism would be first of all a big 
leap into the dark. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Genius and Art. By Henry Smith. (Iredale, Torquay.)—This 
pretentious work, whose full title space forbids us quoting, takes 
the form of a series of letters, after every one of which Mr. 
Smith’s name is given in facsimile. The style and tenor of Mr. 
Smith’s remarks are sufficiently indicated by such sentences as, 
Modern literature is mental poison ; it is death to the intellect.” 
It is all in the same bombastic, often incoherent and always dis- 
connected fashion. Why, having uttered this sweeping state- 
ment, Mr. Smith should think fit to sit down and prepare some 
more “mental poison,” we cannot say. It is of course quite 
innocuous, and Mr, Smith has therefore committed no crime. He 
has applied the adjective “common-sense” to some of his 
remarks, as if he feared that readers might not otherwise take 
them seriously. As a matter of fact, they are so obviously 
common-sense as to be commonplace. We cannot, being possessed 
of common-sense, take Mr. Smith seriously, though we hope, from 
purely philanthropic motives, that, as far as his own work is con- 
cerned, readers will take to heart his commination of modern 
literature. 

Hoist with Her Own Petard. By Reginald Lucas. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The lady who is “ hoist ” is, as may easily 
be guessed, an adventuress. She has schemes for marrying a 
baronet, keeping the baronet’s brother for second string. This is 
a sort of thing that we are familiar with ; Miss Mirabel we seem 
to have met before. But the real heroine is a widow, Mrs. Dasent, 
and the hero, her young lover, the baronet’s son. The usual com- 
plications follow. It is doubtful whether the widow is a widow; 
the hero is not as constant as he should be. Yet, on the whole, 
the story is quite readable, to say the least; it is distinctly well 
written, the dialogue is brisk, and the characters are alive. 


Random Recollections of Woodland, Fen, and Hills. By J. W. 
Tutt, F.E.S. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—These recollections 
of Mr. Tutt are certainly very rambling and often disconnected, 
but full of observation, mostly of insect life; and much can be 
gleaned from them. Mr. Tutt says he has never seen the light 
emitted by the male of the glow-worm. We thought most ento- 
mologists would have noticed it. It is strong enough to be 
noticed even near artificial light. 


A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—We know pretty well what to expect from Dora 
Russell’s pen,—a love-story with all the details, conversations, 
feelings of everybody reported in the fullest manner. Her 
characters move in a circumscribed sphere, and page after page 
has to be waded through by those who have no other occupation, 
describing the sort of endearment which, we are told in another 
place, is not meant for profane ears. Some scenes in A Hidden 
Chain are described with a certain power ; the grief of the young 
man who comes home to find that his father has died while he was 
enjoying his honeymoon, is a very genuine thing, and his mingled 
despair and wrath at finding that his sweet young wife has 
deceived him, being already married, is also graphically placed 
before us. While much that is necessary and unnecessary is duly 
expanded, some of the commoner facts of life are apparently 
ignored, or if they are brought in, brought in to reveal the writer’s 
ignorance. A man cannot, for instance, smoke several cigars in 
three-quarters of an hour. However, there are one or two dramatic 
scenes in A Hidden Chain, and Madame de Cimbri and Ford, the 
unscrupulous banker, are good minor characters. 


Creatures of Other Days. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Hutchinson knows Low to invest 
paleontology with interest for the ordinary reader, though, in- 
deed, it is a subject which is daily becoming more fascinating 
and widely known. Let those interested in natural history 
buy Creatures of Other Days, and similar books, and they will 
provide themselves with an endless fund for reflection. The rela- 
tion of extinct to living forms is handled in a most instructive 
manner, and it is this branch of the science which ought to in- 
terest an observant and intelligent reader more than any other. 
The book is well illustrated. 

The Heir of Inglesby. By “ Violetta.” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—Weak, but with no great fault except the want of backbone, 
The Heir of Inglesby is just readable. The scene is laid in Venice 
and on the banks of the Thames. A lady who writes about 


baronets and old manor-houses should know better than to talk 
of ‘dog-traps.” 


We do not send “dog-traps” to meet our 





friends. The term may express the original purpose of the 
vehicle in question, but it has an ominous sound. 

Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. Translated in the Origina) 
Metres by Edward H. Sugden. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co,)— 
This is the first volume of a translation which is intended to 
include all the plays of Plautus, and, Mr. Sugden hopes, the 
seven comedies of Terence as well. The translator has allowed 
himself a certain amount of freedom in alteration. He expects 
that he “shall offend the pedants and shock the prudes,” but 
“ hopes to find some who will be glad of the chance of enjoying 
Plautus without having at times to hold their noses.” Of course 
this is not an easy thing to do; but, as far as we have been 
able to examine his work, the translator has exercised a sound 
judgment. It must be confessed that the wit of Plautus is apt 
to disappear in the process of translation ; it certainly cannot 
stand it as well as does the more robust humour of Aristophanes, 
Still, readers will be able to get a fair amount of entertainment 
out of Mr. Sugden’s volume. He rhymes all the verse other than 
the ordinary iambic, representing each by its equivalent or 
approximately equivalent metre in English. The versification is 
easy, and the difficulties of rhyme well overcome, though now 
and then the language may be a little strained. For instance, in 
the line,— 

** For my spear the dice-box, for my breastplate some luxurious weed,” 
the last word was a little puzzling till one turned to the original 
and found, “ Pro lorica malacum capiam pallium,” and saw that 
“weed” was employed in the unusual sense of a “ garment.” 
Here is a specimen from the Aulularia, one of Euclio’s soliloquies, 
in which he expresses his anxieties about the pot of gold :— 


“Gone at last, ye gods immortal ’tis a perilous affair, ; 
When a poor man gets entangled with a wealthy millionaire. 
See how Megadorus tries to catch me every way! 
He pretends ’twas in my honour that he sent these cocks to-day : 
Don’t believe it! No! he sent them just to steal my little stock. 
Then, as might have been expected, my confounded dung-hill cock, 
Bought with the old woman’s savings, ruined me within an ace, 
For the wretch began a-scratching with his claws all round the plac 
Where the gold was lying buried; piercing anguish thrilled my breast, 
So I took a stick and slew him as a burglar manifest.” 


Enid Lyle. By Bessie Hatton. (Chapman and Hall.) — There 
are some fine things in this story. Such is the introduction of 
Philip Palethorpe to his unacknowledged child, Mary Douglas. 
And there is something effective in the contrast between the 
scenes of life in the convent-school and ths theatre rehearsals, 
On the other hand there are manifest weaknesses. Harry Archer 
could never have persisted in his suit to Enid in the very pre- 
sence of the woman whom he had wronged. Nor, we may observe, 
could he have been married the next day at the registrar's office. 
Certain formalities of notice are required there and everywhere 
else. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. Thorpe. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—These lectures, some of which were delivered as far 
back as 1870, make a most interesting volume. Professor Thorpe 
is a good lecturer ; but those who have not heard him, can do the 
next best thing by reading him. There are essays to suit technical 
tastes, and others to suit those who prefer more of the personal 
element. The essays on Thomas Graham are the best in the 
book, though many will read with pleasure the chapters on 
Cavendish and Wobler. 


On the Wallaby. By Guy Boothby. (Longmans and Co.)— 
This is a readable and amusing traveller’s tale, and introduces us 
to some of the typical characters of the Australian continent. 
We are taken on a voyage from Adelaide to Colombo, Singapore, 
Batavia, and North Australia, which is reached with some 
difficulty owing to the lack of funds, From thence the two heroes 
cross Australia, riding a good part of the way and driving and 
rowing the rest, the rowing being on the Murray, of course. It 
took them a year and a month from Normanton to Adelaide. The 
cross-country travels are full of adventures and hardships, and 
plenty of striking characters figure in the narrative. Australians 
will appreciate the types of the Bush, and to them in particular 
is recommended this account of how two young men went “on 
the Wallaby.” 

Among Men and Horses. By Captain Hayes. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—In these pages we have the reminiscences of Captain Hayes, 
whose more technical writings are known everywhere. There is 
a similarity about the style of all writers who have much to say 
about horseflesh, but Captain Hayes has a better style than most 
of them, and moreover, he has travelled, and has met many in- 
teresting characters. With Mrs. Hayes, a valuable assistant in 
the art of equitation, he made several horsebreaking tours on the 
Continent and in India, and also still further East, besides paying 
a visit to Cape Town. The Captain says his writings and public 
performances were mutually helpful. No books are more read, 
certainly; and his success with incorrigible horses raised his 
fame to a great height, as the various classes got together on his 
tours to learn wisdom from him can testify. There are hundreds 
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of men living now who owe all they know of horsebreaking to his 
new methods. It isa most interesting book, and every one who 
knows Captain Hayes, either through his literary work or from 
his performances, will welcome it. 

Graeme and Cyril. By Barry Pain. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This is a story of boy-life, with the scene mainly, of course, laid 
at school, but completed by an introductory sketch of home and a 
notice of the hero’s subsequent career. The school scenes seem to 
us decidedly good, whether it is the private and preparatory or 
the public school that is described. The dialogue is spirited and 
easy, and no one knows till he has tried, how difficult a thing it is 
to make boys talk on paper as they talk in life. The story has a 
moral, but it is not intended, though we cannot but think that 
the tragical end of the “bad boy ” is a little too much in the way 
of melodrama. A lad with the sort of badness that is here 
described is bound to come to grief, but the grief would scarcely 
be of sucha kind. At such an age he would not run away in 
go reckless a fashion. A boy of ten who had been reading about 
brigands, and so forth, might do it. 


Magazines AND SERIAL Pustications.—We have received 
the following for October:—Part 37 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leiswre Hour, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the United 
Service Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Expository Times, 
the Girls Own Paper, the Newbery House Magazine, the Sunday 
at Home, Pall Mall Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Idler, the 
Month, the Natural History of Plants (Part 6), the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Westminster Review, the Artist, the Portfolio, the 
Parents’ Review, the Thinker, the Author, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, Cassell’s New Popular Educator (Part 1), International 
Journal of Ethics, Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
the New World, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Science 
Progress, Ulster Journal of Archeology, the Asclepiad, Cassell’s 
Oniversal Atlas (Part 1), Political Science Quarterly, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR’S NEW SUBSTITUTE 
for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most noted 
Equestrians of the day ; ; it has been omy ordered by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, and is pronounced by George Fleming, 0.B., late Pre- 
sident Royal College Veteri Surgeons, and Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
the British Army, to be a most efficient home substitute for the live horse, 
> quickens the circulation, reduces obesity, stimulates the liver, and aids 
digestion. The Lancet Says: 
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required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
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63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Beale (P. T.), Practical Lessons in Elementary Biology, cr &vo.. “Giwvenilt 
Bell (M.), Primroses, cr 8vo ..... ripe (0.K.8, 
Benecke (E. F. M.), Poetarum Latinorum Index, &0., cr 8¥0 «+... (Methuen) 
Boccaccio, Decameron, Introduction by T, Wright, 8v0_ .......0.(F. Murray 
Bulley (A. A.), Women’s Work, cr 8vo (Methuen 
Burglar’s Accomplice, Cr 8VO...........ersceessoseerssceecseee . (0.K.8.. 
Burton (R. F.), Catullus Carminus, folio (Nichols) 


Buxton (H. J. W.). Prayer and Practise, GORDO. etssrcecstemrtncianed (Skeffington) 
Caddy (W. H.), Practical Woodcarving, 4to...... ove 

Campion (J. H.), A Dawnless Fate, cr 8vo 
Cassaresco (E. M.), The Liberation of Italy, 1815-1870, or 8yv 
Cesar’s Invasion of Britain, Books IV. and VIII., Introduction and Notes 













































by J. Brown, 12mo ( ) 
Carlyon (E_), In Farthest Ind, 8vo (Blackwood) 
Charlie Trench, cr 8vo.... (0.K.8. 
Charles (R.), Attila and his Conquerors, CF BV0....+.sessee-seseees seecssesee( Oe Ke Se) 
Charles (R.), Ecce Ancilla Domini, 12mo (0. K.8, 
Charming Variety, (Gre 
Church (A. J.), The on of Athens, cr 8vo ... tees 
Ohurch (A. J.), Stories from English History, 16mo. Geoler 
Clare (A.), One Step Astray, Cr 8VO.....0..000 (C.K. 
Clarke (H. ), James Godfrey’s Wife, cr 8vo (0.K.S.) 
Clarke (H.), Rewmenarte Scholarship, cr 8vo (Blackie, 
Collingwood (H.), Cruise of * Esmeralda,’ cr 80 .......00-csssecsseeeseeres (0.K.8.) 
Conder (E.), Records of the Hole Orafte cal Fellowship of Masons, , 

GRD ss csnc cers cussccencecncoccosoococscncdesuscsuesehamean saved epentoorensansierses eee ) 
Cooke (M. C.), Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms, OF BVO .screosseees KS. 


Cox (P.), Brownies Around the World, 4to "(Unwin 
Craddock (C. E.), His Vanished Star, cr 8vo hatto & Windus) 
Creighton (C.), History of Epidemics in Britain, Vol. IL, — er nt) 
Cuming (C.), In a Stranger’s Garden, cr 8vo. eas 
Curry (E § ), Can She Forgive ? cr 8vo. 
Outs (E. L.), Villa of Claudius, cr 8vo 
Davidson (A, B.), Introductory Hebrew Grammar, 8vo... 
Dennis (J.), Age of Pope, 12m 
Dixon (0.), Birds’ Nests ak Eggs of Non-Indigenous British Bi 

870 (Chapeen& & all) 
Doudney (8.), Louie’s Married Life, cr 8vo (Partridge) 
Doudney (S.), Romance of Lincoln’s Inn, cr 8vo.., 
Doy'e (A. 0.), Round the Red Lamp, cr 8vo 
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English Poets, edited b: byt T. H. Ward, Vol. IV., cr 8V0........00 ead 1 8/6 
Fenn (G. M.), A Life’s Eclipse, cr 80. (0.K.8.) 2/6 
Fenn (G. M.), The Vast Abyss, cr 8vo (0.K.8.) 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of Boy Life, cr 8vo h 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of Girl Life, cr 8vo.... (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Flammarion (C.), Popular Astronomy, roy DOG ivisiccic dais -(Chatto & Windus) 160 
Garnier (Canon), First Book on Church Principles, {2mo, oth..,......(0.K.8.) 1/6 
Garret (E.), Rob Bethune’s Double, cr 8vo Oliphant) 6/0 
Gibbons (J. M.), Vision and the Call, or 8vo Stock) 4/6 
Godet (F.), Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. I. 8vo...(T. & T. Clark) 12/6 
Gray (E. McQ.), My Stewardship, cr 8vo (Methuen) 2/6 
Green (E, E.), Secret Chamber, cr 8vo (Nelson) 40 
Green (E. E.), Afterthought House, cr 8vo (0.K.8.) 

Green (E. E.), My Cousin from Australia, CF 870 ...ess.esssseseeee (iatehiaasa) 3/6 
Griffiths (J. R.), Musicians and their Compositions, cr 8vo ......... (Partrid ge 1/6 
Hallett (CO. M.), Sunday Evening, 12mo (0.K.8.) 2/0 
Hand and Eye: Arithmetic for Infants, Cr 8V0.....+....sssesseessereseee-* (Blackie) 1/6 
Hardwick ( re ), Alpine Climates for Consumption, 12mo ......... (Churchill) 2/6 
Harrison (J. ) The Decoration of Metals, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall + pd 
Hartland (E. 8.), The Legend of Perseus, Vol I. cr 8v (N /8 
H. B. B. O., John the Baptist, cr 8V0 ..+...scsssssseeree- 2/0 
Hearn (L. ), Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, 2 vols, 8v ) 16/0 


Historical Tales: The Romance of Reality, 4 vols. cr 8vo 
Hoare (E. N.), Rick Railton’s Reconciliation, cr 8vo ... 
Holm (A.), History of Greece, Vol. I., 8vo .. cone 
Holmes (F. M.), Engineers and their Triumphs, or 8v0- ° coe dge 
Hope (A.), The God in the Oar, 2 vols. or 8vo. ..(Methuen) 21/0 
Hovell (T, M.), Treatise on the Diseases of the “Bar, 870 scssccssee “.(Churehill) 18/0 
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Hovenden (F.), What is Heat? 8vo s wsvee(Whittingham) 15/0 
Hugessen (E. K.), The Satellite, cr 8vo ..... IE SRE ae secerseeeee(dnnes) 3/6 
Hughes (G.), Construction of Modern Locomotive, 8V0......000+000-(Spon) 9/0 
Hume (F.), Who God hath Joined, cr 8vo...... (White) 2/ 

Hymns and their Stories, 12mo ssevee(O.K.8.) 2/0 











































In the Country Toy-Book, 4to ........... ebeheek rhesus’) He beiaoneee sesesessesseneee(Qrevel) 7/6 
Jackson (A, F.), Miss Bright’s Guardian, cr 8vo... sssseseeee(O.K.8.) 3/0 
Jacobs (J.), More Celtic Fairy-Tales, 8V0........0++-s0000 penebovehon sae soosee( Nutt) 6/0 
Jacobs (J.), Studies in Biblical Archwology, cr 8vo...... eassevensousntieied (Nutt) 3/6 
James (0. T. 0.), A Worker in Iron, Cr 8V0 ..ssee....seeesessensesseeees (Gay & al 6/0 
Jenks (E.), Outline of English Local Government, cr 8vo... ...(Methuen) 2/6 
Cg ES ee Rae alii bestlacencueel (C.K.8.) 3/6 
Keightley (8. B.), The Crimson Sign, er vo. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Keston (M.), Only a Lad, cr 8V0........0.++ ERE RAEI 1 C.K.8.) 2/0 
Knox (K.), Organist’s Baby, cr 8V0..........00.20.see0000 enaapeheresaonbicnanee (Blackie) 2/0 
Lane (E. W.), Manvers and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (A. Gardner) 5/0 
“Lang (A.), Yellow Fairy Book, cr 8V0.............sss0eeeeses ssesseeeeserees( LODgmans) 6 
Lamless (E. J.), First Aids to the Injured, cr aeacienemeers? | 3/6 
Lectures at Sion College, 12mo E " (C.K.8.) 3/6 
Legh (H. C.), Little Orphans, cr 8vo ..... oe Seecsates (Nelson) 5/0 
Lemore (0.), Penhala, 3 vols (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Leslie (P.), Mona’s Trust, Cr 8V0........sseccessesseeeeeeessees snanetidiniasalth sseee(Blackie) 1/6 
Loftie (W. J), Inns of Court and Chancery, cr 8vo (Seeley) 6/0 
Lowndes (C. 8.), Heart of Gold, cr 8vo ...... (C.K.8.) 1/6 
ax (A.), Midshipman Archie, cr 8vo.. oansociensnbe macbiotesst cease +(O.K.8.) 2/6 
-Maclaren (A.), Christ’s Musts, cr 8vo ..... ipcaiiestgesilll (Alexander & Shepheard) 5/0 
Malden (H. E.), Life and Duties of a Citizen, cr 8vo (Methuen) 1/6 
Marks (A.), David Pannell, cr 8V0  ..........csceeceeeeeeees sesssseeeeeeee( Hutchinson) 6/0 


Marshall, Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary II., cr8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Marshall (H. C.), Church Organisation, Accounts, &c., 8VO ...... (Ske: Ty 3/6 





Master Molyneux, Cr 80 ..........:s:ssseseeeeeeccereeseceeees aeisseen cactbuns aeseeed (0.K.8.) 1/6 
McClelland (J.), Social Science and Social Schemes, er 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Miller (J.), Building of the City Beautiful, cr 8V0 ..........cesceeeeee (J. Lane) 5/0 
Mitchell (OC. F.), Building Construction Advanced, cr 8vo (Batsford) 5/6 
Moore (F. F.), Two Clippers, Cr 8V0........sscecceseececeeseecsseeecssseeeeees .(C.K.8.) 3/6 
Murdock (W. G. B.), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic, 8vo ...(Hutchinson) 18/0 
Murphy (J. B.), Plain-spoken Sermons, cr 8vo......... seesssseereeees(SKefington) 5/0 
Naden (0.), Poetical Works, cr 8v0 .......20..-0008 Ue otcecvndt seseee. (Bickers) 6/0 







Nasmyth (J.), Recent Cotton Mill Construction, cr 8vo. 
Newman (H.), John Maillard, cr 8vo ......... RGR RE RET OS ee 
Newth (G. 8.), Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo .. 


..(Heywood) 4/6 
(C.K.S.) 3, 























Nicholl (G. F.), Manual of Bengali Language, 12mo ............. (W. H. Allen) 
Nichols (E. L.), Laboratory Manual: Physics, Vol. II., 8vo ......(Macmillan) 12/6 
Nicolson (L. J.), Songs of Thule, cr 8vo........... pisevneeenementall (4. Gardner) 3/6 
Nisbet (H.), er Loving Slave, cr 8vo sesesssreeene(Dighy & Long) 3/6 
Nuttall (E.), Churchman’s Manual, 32m0..............s:seceecseceeeeeeees we. (C.K.8.) 1/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Prodigals and their Inheritarce, cr 8vo mart 3/6 
Olive and Robin, cr 8vo ...........06 Geeta cocsenasactusntierdee I 
O’ Rell (Max), John Bull and Co., cr 8V0 .......sesessescssseceeceeceeeeeeeeess( Warne) 3/6 
O'Shaughnessy (A.), His Life and Work, by L. 0. Moulton, 12mo...(J. Lane) 5/0 
Osler (W.), On Chorea, &6., 8V0....60..0.c000 silscseslsshateceecontied aceaccauapeoceil (Lewis) 5/0 
Oxley (J. M.), Young Woodsman, cr 8vo . Re we(Nelson) 1/6 
fg a eae eknnidiotae sinsiebeesicunicasiala (Grevel) 3/0 
Pennell (J.), Pen Drawing, 4to. ‘ ... (Macmillan) 42/0 
Philips (A.), Birth of a Soul, Cr 8V0.......s0.ss-ccssessssessee ecsesenees (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Phillips (J. @.), James Macpherson, The Highland Freebooter (A. Girdner) 3/6 
Reade (F. E.), Mrs. Heritage, cr 8vo ...... ceugaswebesienyedd .K.8.) 2/0 
Reid (R.), Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, cr 8vo.........+ dtvsusees soseeee(A. Gardner) 3/6 
Robertson (A. 8.), Provost o’ Glendookie, cr 8vo EE (Oliphant) 2/6 
Rogers (J. G.), Christ for the World, cr 8vo............ Congregational Union) 3/6 
Rose (J. H.), Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Scenes in the Life of a Masber, 4to........... sebsecobeeeeessoonscdnessssnciesuscsv RONDE) © S70 
(J. W.), Alice of the Inn, cr 8vo ......... ddlnssnttecnnteeniedtd (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
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(G. B.), Noble Womanhood, er 8vo... 
(R. H.), Ely. Introduction to Metallurgy, 8vo 
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Spurgeon (C0. H.), Sermons on Our Lord’s Parables, 8vo 
a (J. A.), Preacher, &., cr 8VO se+.....+.0e+(Alexan 
Stanford’s Family Atlas, folio .........00. 
Steele (R.), Story of Alexander, 4to . 
Sterne (L.), Sentimental Journey, 12mo 
Sterne (L.), Letters, Sermons, &c., 2 vols. ‘ 
Stephenson (M.), I and My Master, cr 8vo $s 
&tifler (J. M.), Introduction to the Study of the Ac 
Sullivan (Sir E ), Tales from Scott, 8vo............. 
Swan (M.), Through Love to Repentance, cr 8vo 
Synge (G. M.), “‘ Beryl,” 12mo ......... _ 
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Transformation Scenes, folio ... 
Vaughan (G. E. M.), Was it in Vain? cr 8vo .... 
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eee (C.), Oourage, cr 8vo ...... . 
Waldstein (C.), Work of John Ruskin, cr 8V0...........+6 weet seseeee( Methuen 
Walker (J. B. R.), Comprehensive Concordance to Holy Scriptures (Nelson 


Weyman (8. J.), My Lady Rotha, cr 8v0............ 
Wheelwright (E. G.), Vengeance of Media, cr 8vo . 
Wilde (0.), Woman of No Importance, 4to 
Winter (J. 8), Born Soldier, cr 8vo ............ 
ood (W. H.), Practical Stair Building, 4to ........ pecuaeyee 
Wundt (W.), Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. 
Wynne (G. R.), Crossing the Ferry, cr 8vo . woeersetes C.KS.) 
Wynne (G. R.), Ralph Clifford, cr 8vo ..... Scinn easiest abhcvcenusdevers ssveovee (C.K. ) 2/0 





(White) 6/0 
see eeeeee(SpOn) 10/6 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.—The 

THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES of these world-famous concerts 

will COMMENCE on CCTOBER 13th, at 3. Numbered stall tickets (transfer- 

able) for the 20 concerts, three guineas, inclusive of admission to Crystal Palace 

on dates of concerts, and two guineas exclusive of admission to the Palace. 
Prospectus post-free on application to the Manager, Crystal Palace, 8.B. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of a!l extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 

MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 








AYING GUEST, with one LADY in South Kensington 
t, every comfort; Liberal terms.—Wri Ry eee” illing”’ 
‘Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. a ey: eee 


oO PAV ALIDE—A List of Medical Men in all 8, 
willing RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full iculars 
terms, sent gratis, The list iaclndes Private Asyionm, Oe, dehools yom 








commended.—Address, Mr, G, B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


RoOrat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@, 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M,P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships,"Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE, TEOH. 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OCTOBER 8tb. i : 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and tte Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Students. 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, ' 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
pete ep hang Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 
in the ool, 








| S08 --Hiah-cias SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

ee in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
incipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN: 
President—H.R.H, the DucnEss oF Fire. Prepares for all Diplomas and 
Degrees Open to Women. Total fees for School and Royal Infirmary, £95. WIN. 
TER SESSION opens OCTOBER 9tb.—For Prospectus, particulars of Scholarshipg, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for — from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 








OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERR"-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBisHoP of ArMaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others,—9 Trinity Crescent. 





R. W. A. GILL, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, and Mr. HOWARD 

GILL, B.A, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, PREPARE 

a few PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIES, or other Courses, at Carrington, 

Milford-on-Sea, Hants. Golf, boating, tennis, hunting, fishing, &c. Bracing 
climate.—Terms and references on application. 





NCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns, Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rey. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 





YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenne, Stevenage 








| ne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 2 oo cee ove += 20,000,000 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Pibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promgt}y executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUN aoe TS. 
























































p aa 2 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. A Series of Letters to the Mistress - 
Rudder Grange from her former Handmaiden. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated 0 5 0 
THE LIFE OF DANIEL roe By Tomas Wricut, ( of 
Cowper School, Olney. With 17 Full-page Illustrations .. o he | PP {~-~g 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. Tram, D.C.L. Vol. ID., embracing 
the Period from the Accession of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. nae ada 015 O 
CASSELL’ S GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
A Complete sheila sslacdinatie of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and Maps in 
Colours. Vol. I. one m 096 ane oa es ‘= ase ES see ods witenas ££ 
[THE ELECTRIC CURRENT: HOW PRODUCED AND HOW 
USED. By R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. eye M.Inst.E.E., F.C.S., &c. With Numerous Illus- 010 6 
trations... , oo des rr eee eee eee eee ace eee 








[HE HIGHWAY OF SORROW. By Hesza Srnrerron and **##**** =| 9 6 Q 





RED ROSE AND TIGER LILY. By L. T. Mespz. With 8 Full-page Plates.| 0 3 6 





CGASSELL’S NEW UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK, By Lizzim Hznt- 
TAGE, Holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic Economy. With Preface by Lionarp Grinen- 
FELDER, Chef, Grand Hotel, London, formerly Chef of the Reform Club. Containing 12 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. Extra crown 8vo, 1,350 pp., bound in cloth with leather back ... a ee 








QLD AND NEW PARIS. A Narrative of its History, its whit and its | 























| 
Places. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Profusely Illustrated. Complete in 2 vols.,each . ae 09 0 
THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS. hia: Dr. Ropert | 
BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., F.B.G.S., &c. With 200 Original Illustrations. Vol. III. | 9 7 6 
DIET AND COOKERY FOR COMMON pnnoncnmalaieal ae a en | 
OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS and PHYLLIS BROWNE... *| 0 5 0 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1894. Containing 12 Coloured and | 
Tinted Plates, over 1,000 Pictures, 8 Exciting Serial Stories (fully Illustrated), 200 Complete Stories, 150 
Chatty Articles, 50,Portraits of Living Celebrities, over 2,500 Anecdotes, Xe. ... ad aad ve ou xed | | 9 8 0 
CAMPAIGN S OF CURIOSITY. Journalistic Adventures of an American | 
Girl in London. By ELIZABETH L. BANKS. [Illustrated . we sae. [Second Edition in the Press]... | 0 2 0 
A TOY TRAGEDY. By Mrs. Henry pr 1a Pasture, Author of “The Little 
Squire.” Paper covers, 1s,; or cloth “ee 10 2 0 








The LARGEST and the BEST REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION of FOREIGN PICTURES ever ISSUED. 
Ready October 15th. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; or in cloth, 4s. 


KUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 1894. With Reproductions 


of over 120 Continental Pictures of the Present Year. 








NEW BOOKS FOR 1894-95. 
A List of Cassell and Company’s NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the SEASON 1894-95, will be sent, 
post-free, on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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LOBE 
err et Oa se ed ay KS NOVELS IN ONE 
INVESTED FUNDS... ... soe ve an oe £8,406,405. VOLUME. 
FIRE, LIFE, | spOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. SPECIAL LIST 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Hap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affordin: rfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
= the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body 








of Skirt of sent Cellular Cloth. 
Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. , 78. -6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
IWustrated Price-List of full range of Asethulor a Jes von woes and children, 
6 


with names of 400 Country Agents, sen’ 
OTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE E.O. 
BOBEBT. Bo R08. 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode, Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Free by Post to any Address, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W. 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


LONDON. 





BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. NTS. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an a 
light Dinner Wine, or for usin KERNER VON 
with or without water. The oumee 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 


sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 2s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s. per 
zen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839. All early i im- 
ported by ourselves 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


7s. 6d, OuiveR, M.A., D.Sc., 


in University College, 


Plates. 


and half-vol. I, 


93, 


each. New ga 
DEERSLAYER. 
PARRY’S THIRD 


A.D. 1603-1714. 


COURIER. 
Cioth, Is. 


Gallic War. 








Brown, 
RAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE 
B Go ae HORACE. — The 
and POLITICAL ODES. 
OUPS, PRESERVED PRO. duction and Notes, by the Rev. A. 
S VISIONS, and College, London. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 








porran MEATS. Also, 





| | pcememeiaaae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





\ onsen SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


fessor EVERETT, 





reo, med for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


Part I. Mechanics, &e. 
Part II. Heat. 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 


The ,NATURAL HI HISTORY of 
From _ the 
MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna, By F. 


Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coloured 
To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 
23. 6d. each net, and in 4 half-vols., cloth, at 
12s. 6d. each net. Now ready; Parts I. to Whi 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME 
LIBRARY. A selection of the be-t and most 
interesting books, carefully Edited to render 
them suitable for young readers, 


vox aha CooreR, 


Other volumes in preparation. 
The OXFORD MANUALS of ENGLISH HISTORY- 
KING and PARLIAMENT; 
By G. H. Waxetine, M.A, 
Lecturer in History at Wadbam College. Cloth, 1s. 

Other volumes in preparation, 

BLACKIE’S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 

THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS 
Edited by J. G. AnpErRson, B.A., 
French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School, 


Other volumes in preparation, 


CH SAR’S INVASIONS of 
BRITAIN. Parts of BOOKS IV. and V. of the 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Map, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


M.A., sometime Professor of Latin at University 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a 
Selection of Representative Extracts from the 
Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
duction and Notes, by W. KEITH LEask, M.A., 
late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Cloth, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Edited by Pro- 


§00 Wood Engravings, and 3 Coloured Plates. 
Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revi-ed and much 
Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, 
limp cioth, 4s, 6d. each. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


German of ANTON 


uain Professor of Botany 
mdon, With about 1,000 


PENHALA. ByClara Lemore, 


Author of “A Harvest of Weeds,” “ Gwen Dale’s 
Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols, 


IN A NEW WORLD. By 


Mrs, Hans Biackwoop, 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 


VENTURED IN VAIN. By 


REGINALD E, SatweEy, Author of “ The Finger of 
Scorn,” ** Wildwater Terrace,’ &c. 2 vols. 


ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson, Author of “ Dark: a 
Tale of the Down Country,” &c. 3 vols, 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,”’ 
“Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “Britomart,” &c. 2 vols. 


Cloth, 1s, 4d, 


HISTORICAL 
Edited, with Intro- 
J. CHURCH, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by em pry oa. the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of , or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100" cm ap eR ication to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward t the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. a SOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


IRKBEOK BANK. 
‘ABLISHED 1851, 





Edited, wi h Intro- 


With nearly 


» FRS. 





Part III. Electricity, &c. 
Part IV. Sound & Light, 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, SOUTHAMPTON BL LDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
MAYFAIR, W. OLD BAILEY. TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

i aeinsideueatainetiins —. | allowed = Wig typed = able on demand. 
TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


ethan ‘minima monthly balances, when not drawn 
elow 

STOOKS and SHARES Purehased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


lara, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


OLIDAY SEASON 1894, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
INSURED AGAINST BY ” 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. por.) Soe 
A, VIAN, ad 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


which contains, among other 
ON ot ene Moprrw Hero. Chaps. 
1,.8,—SomeE PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE MASTER OF BaLLioL —THE EQvuiLisRiom 
or Mrs, Tottmace.—WITH THE ISLANDERS OF 
UsHAN?.—LEAVES FROM FRA Giovanni's Diary. 
—ImPREssioNs or Rasputans. IIIf, A Day In 
Camp.—THE ADVENTURESS. (Conclusion.) 


—_—_——— 


NOTICE. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LIFE 


PRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF, 
Will be ready early next week. 
In2 vols, square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 


THE INTENDED. 
By H. DE VERE STAOPOOLE, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT 
LIKE OTHER GIRLS,” &c. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 
By ROSA NOUOHETTE OAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


THE ADVENTURESS. By 


Mrs. ANNIE Epwarpes, Author of ‘A Girton 
Girl,” &c. In 1 vol. crown vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





























THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

OCTOBER, 1894, 

Tue Serves Lorp Roseseries. By St. Loe 
Strachey. 

Waayer aT Barrevts. By the Countess of Gallo- 


way. 

THE "iuzeamp Sosouryn or Curist 1n Inpia. By 
Professor Max Miiller. 

ExetisH Art CONNOISSEURSHIP AND COLLECTING. 
By Sir Charles Robinson. 

CHOLERA AND THE SuLTAN. By Ernest Hart. 

Dip Omar Destroy THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY? 
By R. Vasudeva Rau. 

A Dratoguz on Dress, By the Hon, Mrs. Chap- 
man, 

A sig: VenpettTa. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 

art., M.P. 

THe Farce or University Extension: Aa ReE- 
JOINDER. By Charles Whibley. 

A Su@arsTion TO SABBATH-KEEPERS, 
Alfred R. Wallace. 

Tue CurinaMAN ABROAD. By Edmund Mitchell. 

A Trip To Bosnyi1a-Herzra@ovina. By Mons. de 
Blowitz. 

THE Peritous Growth or Inpian State Fxpen- 
_—- By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., 


By Profesor 


Nore FRoM Mr. GLapsTonE. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents, OCTOBER. Price 2s, 6d, 
EPISODES Or THE MontH. 
SHALL WE DeGraDe UuR STANDARD OF VALUE? By 
Lord Farrer, 
Tue Drirt or Psycutcat ResEarcn, By F, W. H. 
yers. 
A Country House Question, By ‘X.” 
Tue InvisinLE GOVERNMENT. By St. Loe Str 
Somz Oxrorp Memorigs. By T. H. 8, Esco 
AN American Uropra. Py Edward Porritt. 
THE Poor Man’s Cow. By H. W. Wolff. 
PROBLEMS OF THE Far East.” By Captain Maxce. 
A Very Licut Rartway. By Miss Jane Barlow. 


London : Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford 8t., W.C. 





achey. 
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NOTICE.—In suture the InvEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Messrs. METHUEN announce that— 


1. They will publish on October 10th a New Book, in 1 vol., 6s., 
A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Sherlock Holmes,” 
et: Refugees,” Gc, entitled “ROUND THE RED 

AMP.” 


2. They will publish on October 13th a New Novel, in 8 vols., by S. 
BARING-GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c., entitled 
“KITTY ALONE.” 


3. They have just published a New Novel, in 2 vols., by ANTHONY 
HOPE, Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Dolly 
Dialogues,” §c., entitled “« THE GOD IN THE CAR.” 





Novels in One Volume. 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyrman, Author 
of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, Sixth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 63, 

A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity. No unfavourable review occurred, and most 
critics spoke in terms of enthusiasticadmiration, The Westminster Gazette'called it “ a book of which we have 
read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it 
all and start again.”” The Daily Chronicle said that “ every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling 
romance, from the first page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along.” It also called the book 
‘*an inspiration of manliness and courage.” The Globe called it ‘a delightful tale of chivalry and adventure, 
vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence for the highest.” 


Marie Corelli—BARABBAS : a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marie 


Core.1t, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” &, Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. Fourteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 62, 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By AntHony Hops, Author of “ The 
Dolly Dialogues,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 








Henley and Whibley.—A BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE. Oollected by W. E. 


Hentty and Cuartes WuIstEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63, Also 40 Copies on Dutch Paper, 2ls, net. 
Also 15 Copies on Japanese Paper, 42s. net. 


Jenks.--ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenxs, M.A., Professor 
of Law at University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A short account of Local Government, historical and explanatory. 





English Classics. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

Messrs. METHUEN propose to publish, under this title, a Series of the Masterpieces of the English 
tongue, which, while well within the reach of the average buyer,’shall be at once an ornament to the shelf 
of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of him that reads. 

The Books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, will be issued in Two Editions :—1. A 
Small Edition, on the finest Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, 21s. a vol. net.—2. The Popular Hdition, on laid 
paper, crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d, a vol. 

The FIRST BOOK is 


The LIFE and OPINIONS of TRISTRAM SHANDY. By Laurence STERNE. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 7s. 
60 Copies on Japanese Vellum, demy 8vo, 423. net. 





LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
LANCELOT. ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. Orttey, 


Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, and Fellow of Magdalen. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
The EARTH: an Introduction to Physiography. By Evan Sma, M.A. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Dike, Miss Bunty, and Miss WHITLEY. 


Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The STATE and ITS CHILDREN. By GertrupE TucKWELL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“‘This book should be in the hands of every one interested in the training of pauper or neglected 


children.” —Echo. ) ‘ 3 
‘“* Contains a comprehensive survey of the question, is fall of practical hints, gathered from a wide array 


of workers,”—Speaker. 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
LUCIAN.—SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, 


The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). ‘Translated by S, T. Irwiy, M.A., Assistant-Master at Cliftun, 
late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
‘The unlearned reader, as well as the scholar, may take pleasure in his excellent and most readable 
translation, and in his brightly written introduction.”’—Times. 


CICERO.—SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic II., In 


Catilinam), Translated by H, E. D, Buaxisron, M.A., Fellowani Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5s. 
EDUCATIONAL, 
A VOCABULARY of LATIN IDIOMS and PHRASES. By A. M.M.Srzpman, 
M.A. 18mo, ls. 


INDEX POETARUM LATINORUM. By E.F. Benecxe, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ADAPTED to the NEW CODE. 
Th3 ENGLISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Duties. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
ENGLISH RECORDS: a Companion to the Histories of England. By H. E. 
Maven, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


** Packed with matter and very usefal.”—Scotsman. 
“Tt supplies the dry bones of history, excellently sarranged.”—Glasgow Herald, 


By H. E. Maupen, M.A. 








Bookseller or Ni t, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 


each, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity 


FINALLY, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 











Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.G.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC (OO (CA. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1993, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
bay largest stock of Whisky in the — d. Supplied 
‘8 and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
al Tees Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
= Of fort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





- 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For OCTOBER. Price 2s, 6d. 


Tuer Ricgut-Hovurs Brit ror MineErs—Its Economic 
Errect. By Emerson Bainbridge, 

East anp West. By Elisée Reclus, 

CanrneT CouNcILs AND CANDID FRIENDs, 
H. 8. Esco 

Ports OF Provence. By Cécile Hartog. 

THE Work oF THE BEER-MoneEY. By John Rae. 

at ga DISTINGUISHED Reruger, By Edith 

ellers 

FRENCH PRISONS AND THEIRINMATES, By Edmund 
R. Spearman. 

JosePH PRIESTLY In Domestic Lirz. By Madame 
Belloc. 

THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE LORD’s PRAYER, 
By A. N. Jannaris. 

WsiIsmMannism Once More. By Herbert Spencer, 


London: Iszister and Co., Limited, Covent 


By T. 





Garden, W.0. 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
ConTENTS, OCTOBER, Price 1s. 
IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Justin 


McCarthy, M.P. 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By W. S. Lilly. 
Country-Hovse Parties. By E, F. Benson. 
A Po.itrcan Brrp’s-EYE View. By Frederick 
Greenwood, 
SECRETS FROM THE CovrRT OF Sparn.—VI, 
Dry Fiy-Fisuinc. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. 
“~ East-EnpD AND ORIME. By Rev. A. Osborne 
ay. 
WoMEN IN THE CoLontIEs. By Gilbert Parker. 
THE Comine Boor Season (1894-95,) 
1. Bettes Lettres, By George Saintsbury. 
2. Fiction. By Arthur Waugh, 
THe UNDEFINABLE, A Fantasia, II, Concluded. 
By Sarah Grand. 
Cuess. With Problems. By I. Gunsberg, 


London: W. HEernemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s, 44d. 
THE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1894-95. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO, 
Manchester: J. E, CORNISH. 





MOST WONDERFUL BUILDING 
up of the constitution takes place after Hollo- 
way’s famous medicines have been ured for a reason- 
able time. They are pre-eminent above all other 
—-, more particularly for the cure of liver 
laints and disorders of the stomach ; carpenters, 
bric layers, &c., would find the Ointment invaluable 
for curing wounds, cats, sores, and bruises, Men in 
all conditions of life find it of incalculable benefit, as 
it penetrates internally, and thus strikes at the root 
of the ailment. The Pills act like magic in curing 
low spirits, and they repel ail attacks on the nerves 
through excitement, excessive heat, brain worry 
consequent on business troubes, &c. They purify 
the blood, and give a new lease of strength to the 
constitution. 





A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VICE-VERSA,” ‘“ VOCES 
POPULI,” &c. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


A Story in Scenes. 
By F. ANSTEY. With 15 Page Illustrations by J. B. Partridge. 
In crown 8vo, cut edges, gilt top, price 5s. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 9 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





“Mr, Punch’s pictures are in themselves good company.”— Westminster Gazette. 


PICTURES FROM 


“PUNCH.” 


Containing in each Volume 240 pages of the best and brightest of the Pictures and 
Sketches which have appeared in Punch, with Index to all the Artists’ Names. 


Vols. I. and II. now ready, price 6s. each, elegantly bound. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 9, Bouverie Street, E.C. 











READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


STRAND, 











DAVID DOUGLAS’s 
LIST. 





AULD ROBIN the FARMER. 


By Watter Dovctas Camppztr. Illustrated 
by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. 1 vol, demy 4to., 7s. 61, 
net. [Nearly ready, 


THEIR WEDDING 


JOURNEY. By Wittiam Dean Howetts, 
With Illustrations by Clifford Carleton, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. LNearly ready, 


CAMP-FIRE MUSINGS. Life 


and Good Times in the Woods. By Wittram (, 
Gray, Ph.D, 1 vol. crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 
[Now ready, 


The FRINGES of FIFE. By 


Joun Geppig. Illustrated by Louis Wéiertor, 
1 vol. crown 8yo, [Nearly ready, 


*,* A description of a series of walks from K n- 
cardine to St. Andrews, in which the more attractive 
features of the district covered by the pedestrian 
are fally indicated. 


NEW LIGHTS on OLD 


EDINBURGH. By Joun REID. 
8y0, Illustrated, 


1 vol. feap, 
[Nearly ready. 


*,* The book deals with the district lying between 
Parliament Square and the Iron Church, and is bas:@ 
chiefly upon unpublished documents hitherto in- 
accessible, 


TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 


Our Journall into Scotiand, Anno Domini 1629 
5th of November, from Lowther. By C. Lowruerr, 
Mr. R. FatLow, and Peter Mavson. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, ds. [Nearly ready. 


*,.* The Journal describes a Tour taken from 
Carlisle to Perth vid Selkirk, Galashiels, and Edin- 
burgh, and the writer’s pertinent remarks on people 
and places are not only exceedingly diverting in 
themselves, but add much to our knowledge of the 
social life and character of the time. 


DEEPER SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Daily Readings selected from the Rev. Grorez 
BoweEn’s “ Love Revealed,” 1 vol. 16mo. 


[Nearly ready, 


CURB, SNAFFLE, and 


SPUR, By Epwarp L. AnpErson, Author of 
“ Modern Horsemanship,” &, 1 vol. crown 8y0, 
Illustrated, [Nearly ready. 


Prof. KOCH’S ARTICLES on 


the Bacteriological Diagnosis of Cholera, Water 
Filtration and Cholera, and the Cholera in 
Germany during the Winter of 1892-93. Tran 
slated by GzorGE Duncan, M.A. 1 vol. dsmy 
8vo, with Illustrations, 63, [Nearly ready. 


VETERINARY SURGERY. 


By Professor Dr, H. M6tLxER, Berlin. Translate! 
by Jonnw A, W. Dottar. Royal 8vo, with Ilins- 
trations, [In the press. 


The BIRDS of HELIGOLAND 


By Hernricu GATKK. Translated by Rupotre 
RoOsENSToOcK. 1 vol. royal Svo, [In the press. 


Edinburgh: 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and CO,, Limited, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S 
LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


a for Publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A. 
Edited and Prepared for ve ail Saints, Oxford, aud the sa 


Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 





rtraits and Il'ustrations. Vols. I. and II., 36s, (ready). 


4 vols, 8yo, with Portre “17 18s, (just published), 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: 


A Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, 15s. 
«These lectures are probably the most fascinating that were ever delivered by 


iv fessor. Mr. Froude’s picture of Erasmus will be acceptable to the 
eaeish aoe for many a year to come.”—Illustrated London News, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE or BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E. T. WATSON, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and Colonel 

p. With Contributions by Miss Lrau, Viscount DILLON, Major 

z ——— Fisner, Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp, 

J. Batrour Pau, and L, W. Maxson. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


Ayprew Lanc. With 22 Full-page llustrations and 82 Illustrations in the 
Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan— 


Korga—Cuina. By the Hon, Grorae N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “ Russia 
in Central Asia,” and “Persia.” With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, 
and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 21s. 


WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 


mission from Papers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals 
and Magazines, By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.O.LE., 0.8.1, Author of 
** Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,” &c. With 23 Plates and 22 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie 


SrePHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club, New Edition, with Addi- 
tions and 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murpocu. With a Chapter by W. 8S. Brucz, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Balewna,’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s, 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of 


ARRAN, By George Miner, Author of “Country Pleasures.” With 10 
Full-page Copperplates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel John. 
son, Imperial 16mo, 6s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr, Smith,” “‘ One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF “ WATTS’ DICTIONARY OF 
OHEMISTRY.” 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten by H. Forster Morey, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow 
of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London ; and M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Prelector 
in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Assisted by 
Eminent Contributors. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I, and II., 42s. each (ready). 
Vol. IIL, £2 10s, (ready). Vol. IV., £3 3s, 


ATEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By G. 8. Newtu, F.I.C., F.0.S., Demonstrator in the Royal College of 
Science, London, Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry, Science and Art Depart- 
ment. With 146 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


HEAT. For the Use of Schools and Students. 


By Lixyzvs Cummine, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant- Master at Rugby School. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
VO, 4s, 6d, 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


ge Macteop, M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols, Vol. II, Part I., 8vo, 
is. net. 

“Mr. H. D. Macleod was selected by the Commissioners for the Digest of the 
Law to prepare a Digest of the Law in relation to Bills of Exchange. He per- 
formed his task in a manner which showed that he had an extensive and very 
intelligent knowledge of the law.”—Lord HATHERLEY, 

“The papers you prepared for the Law Digest Comm ssion proved that you 
hed a profound and comprehensive knowledge of a mo:t impur:ant part of 
Mcrcantile Law.”—Lord WESTBURY. 

“Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, to whom, and to whose works on Credit, Iam 
Proud to confess my own special obligations.”—Lord Farser. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





Mr. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK of ROAD TRAVEL. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUN- 


TIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “On th , 
8vo, with Illustrations, 16s, ‘ i ay ee 


By Mr. BAINES, C.B. 


FORTY YEARS in the POST- 


OFFICE, 1850-1890: a Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK BE. Baines, 
C.B. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c,, 21s. 


Mr. BARKER’S RAMBLES in FRANCE. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 


1892-1893. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of “ Wa faring i 
France,” &. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163, . ” 


By Mr. BALDWIN, 


AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 


TURE from NATAL to the ZAMBBESI. By Witt OnagLes 
BaLpwiy, F.R.G.S, A Third and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8yo, ts 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN (Pauline de la Feronnays, Author of ** Le Récit d’une Sceur aw * 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondenc>, By MARIA CATHERINE 
Bisuop. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 243, 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 


WHIST PLAYERS. By Witt1am Pripgavx Courtyey, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 14s, 
By Colonel CAMPBELL. 


LETTERS from the CRIMEA. By 


Cotis FREDERICK OAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lorp 
WoLsELey. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


By C. W. WOOD. 


A MEMOIR of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


By — W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 
v0, 6s, 
By Professor MOMMSEN. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Tuzopor 


MommseEy. Translated by Witt1AM PurRpie Dickson, D.D,, LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, in 5 vols. crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. 
The First Volume will be ready in December, 1894, 


Edited by Mr. GOSSE. 


NOLLEKENS and HIS TIMES. By 


Joun THomas Smitu, formerly Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Edited by Eomunp Gossz. In 1 vol, demy 8vo,. 


Edited by Miss DE MORGAN. 


The REMINISCENCES of the late 


MRS, DE MORGAN. Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. pz Moraay. 
In 1 vol, crown 8yo, with Portrait. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


MEMOIRS ofan AUTHOR. By Percy 


FiTzGERALp, M.A., F.S.A. Author of “ Recreations of a Literary Man,” &. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283, 


By Mr. STORY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES 


and JOHN VARLEY. By Atrrep TxHomas Srory, Author of “ The 
Life of John Linnell,” In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


By a RESIDENT at TEHRAN. 


PERSIAN PICTURES.—_SAFAR 


NAMEH: a Book of Travel in the East. In crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq. A New Edition, edited by 
Mrs, E, A. Bonp, In 8 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 6d, 


By Miss FITZGIBBON. 


A VETERAN of 1812. (The Defence ot 


Canada.) The Life of James Fitzgibbon. By his Daughter, Mary AGNES 
Fitza1szoy, Author of ‘A Trip to Manitoba.” In crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


President THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Lovis ApotpHe TuHrers, Trans- 
lated by Frepericxe SHOBERL. New Edition, iu 5 vols, demy 8vo, to be pub- 
lished monthly. The First Volume will be issued in January, 1895, (De- 
livered only to purchasers of entire Sets.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





New York : 


15 East 16th Street. 





| Publishers in Ordinary<to her Majesty the Queen, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of University Extension Manuals. [Just out, 


With Portrait, crown 870, 73. 61. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 


Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 
[Just out, 


A New Series, 8vo, 14:. 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Trauslated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS. 

I.—UNIVERSITIES, Past AND PRESENT. 

‘TI.—FounpErs OF RELIGIONS. 
Iil.—Tue Empire oF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 
IV.—Awaent,. 

V.—TuE DEsTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
VI.—TueE History oF ReELicious FREEDOM. 
VIlI.—Various Estimates OF THE FreENcH REVOLUTION, 

VIII.—TxHe LiTFRATORE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SACULARE. Translated into English Verse by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Guap- 
sTONE, M.P, Large crown 8yo. 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE’S DIARIES and COR- 


RESPONDENCE. With a Chayter on his Researches in Natural History, by 
Sir Witu1am H. Fiowen, K.C B, Director of the Natural History Branch of 
the British Museum. Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by 0. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


An.UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY. Being the Persoual Reminiscences of RrGrnautp G. 
WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. C.mpiled from a Di.ry and 
Letters written on the spot. ILilustratiuns, crown 8yvo. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE’S LIFE and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Document:, By JoHN 
Martim£av.~ Porua'ts ard Map, 2 vols, 8v0. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, 


Author of “An Idle Woman ,in Sicily,” “Old Court Life in France,’’ &c. 
Crown Svo, 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett 
(Countess von Leyden), Author cf “A Life of Madame de Staél.” Trans- 
lated from the German by Faeprerick CLARKE, late Taylorian €choler in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 


DEAN BUCKLAND. The Life and Corre- 


spondence of WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of West- 
minster, twice President of the Theological Society, and first President of 
the British Association. By Lis Daughter, Mrs. Gorpoy. With Portraits 
and Illu trations, 8vo. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR WILLIAM 


GREGORY, K.0.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon. 
Edited by Lady Greaory. With Portrait, 8vo. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S. : His Personal 


History. By Samuet Smires, LL.D., Author of **The Lives of the 
Engineers,” of “ Self-Help,” &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo. 


The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based 


on his Correspondence, his D.a:ics, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, 
the Rev. RicHarp OwEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T, H. Huxtey, 
With Portraits and lllustraticns, 2 yo!s, 8vo, 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABY- 


LONIA, &c, Including a Resicence among the Wild Tri'es of the Zagros 
Mounta’ns before the dissovery of Nineveh. By the Right Hon. Sir A. 
Hesry Lararp, G.C.B, Ovurndersed from his larger Work, and revised by 
the Author. Ccuwn 8vo. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Lord 


B'‘shop of Ely and Winchester, and Prelate of the O:der of the Garter. A 
Memoir. By the Very Rov. Groace WiLtiaM Kircury, D.D., Dean cf 
Wincktester. With Portrait, 8vo. 


[Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW Books. 
LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale, 


By F. Marion OrnawrorpD. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE: a New 


and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Ph 

in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplem prom balan 

to the Poems. By Jou Barrier, A.M., Fellow of the American Avan 

of Arts and Sciences. Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net; half-moroceo, £2 5s anf 
TIMES,—* Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare,” 


The ENGLISH POETS. Selections with 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction 
MatTrHEW ArNoLp. Edited by THomas Humpnay Warp, MA. Yol "Y 
WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. New Edition (iucluding Tennyson? 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold). Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, one, 
Vol. I., CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol. II., BEN JONSON to DRYDEN.— 
Vol. III., ADDISON to BLAKE. 7s. 6d, each Vol, 4 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. With 


Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by Aus 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 63. [Cranford ng Re 
GLOBE.—‘ The first of the season’s gift books, It is a small volame but 
charming—charming alike in outward guise, in paper, in type, in text, in the 
preface by Mr, Austin Dobson, and in the drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson,” 
TIMES.—“ We are also indebted to Mr. Dobson for a delightful introduction 
to a very pretty volume of selected and illustrated verse......Mr. Thomson's 
charming illustrations. They are full of quaint life and spirit,’ 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 


Apotr Erman. Translated by H.M.Trrarp, With 400 Illustrati 
11 Plates, Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. oe 
TIMES.—*' A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work 
which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and 
thereby supplies a recogn'sed English want.” : 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 
By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


TIMES.—“ A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the 
preacher will speak more than any 1ecommendation of ours.” 


A TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGY: SYS. 


TEMATIOC and PRACTIOAL. By Professor D. J. Hamittoy. Vol. II, 
Parts I. and 1I, Medium 8yo, 15s, net each Part. (Vol. I., 21s, net.) 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Ray. 


LEIGH, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, In 2 vols, 
Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, ret. 


The THEORY of CONDITIONAL SEN. 


TENCES in LATIN and GREEK. By Ricuarp Horron-Smirs, M.A, 
One of her Majesty’s. Counsel, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 2is, net. 
TIMES.—“ The sutject of conditional sentences has been made in Mr. Horton 
Smith’s hands to yield a good deal of amusement, combined with extensive 
learning and a vast amount of solid instruction.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


JOHN MAC GREGOR (ROB ROY). 


y EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of ‘‘The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,” &c. 


With Etched Portrait by H. Manesse, Fa~-simile Sketches, Plates, 
and other Illustrations. 


‘Every page is full of interest, and this volume will stand out not only a:4 
charming narrative of a brilliant life, but as a f:ithfa! and t:u:; record of muc: 
of the philanthropic effort of the ‘ast half-century.” —Re- ord, 


London: HODDER BROTHERS, 13 New Bridge Stre>t. 





Mr. WM. HEINEMANN beg; to announce 
tht A DRAMA IN DUTCH, « 
Novel, by “Z. Z.,” in 2 vols., prize 123., 
ts now ready, and can be obtained at all 


Libraries. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Bair, Axen H. Hata, Onrver Haunt, G. HELLEN, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macpetru, A.R.A., JoszepH PENNELL, 
Frank Suort, Lionen P. Smyran, WiLtiiam STRANG, 
CuaRtes J, Watson, W. L. Wruuie, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on applic v'ion. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES 
HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 


. togravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. 
pi S55 extra, 32s. (An Illustrated Prospectus 
of the Work may be had upon application.)  foct, 11tn. 

*.* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 


copies, carefully printed on large-size Japanese Vellum. 


———— 

FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY : 
a General Description of the Heavens, Translated from the French by J. 
Extarp Gors, F.8.A.8, With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 


RIGHTEENTH - CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


SECOND SERIES. By Austin Dozsson. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 6s, 
*.¢ Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 copies, with 18 special 
Illustrations (three being Photogravures and one a Coloured Plate). 


My FIRST BOOK. By Walter Besant, 


James Pary, W. Oak RussELt, Grant ALLEN, HALL Calne, GEORGE 
R. §rus, Rupyarp Kirrine, A. Conan Dore, M. E. Brappon, F. W. 
Rosson, H. Riper Hacearp, R, M. Bauuantrye, I. Zanawitt, MoRLEr 
Roserts, D. Cupistre Murray, Marre CoreELLi, JERoME K. JEROME, 
Jouy STaaNce WINTER, Bret Harts, **Q,” Robert BucHanan, and 
Rosert Louis Stevenson. With a PREFATORY STORY by Jerome K, 
Jenoue, and 185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
* More entertaining utterances than most of these twenty-two papers it would 
be hard to conceive ; but they are more than entertaining, they are valuable, 
It was a stroke of genius on Mr, Jerome’s part to suggest such a topic as ‘ My 
First Book.’”—Daily Chronicle, 


LONDON. By Walter Besant. With 125 


Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
“Mr, Besant’s book will be a pleasant surprise to such of his readers as 
imagined his knowledge to be limited to such pictures of modern London as one 
sees in ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ The book is full of delightful 
writing that brings old London vividly up from the past years and from the cold 
vaults of antiquarian research, in which the warmly eoloured elements of the 
old life of the city are preserved.” —Scotsman, 


New Library Novels. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By 


ApELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


RACHEL DENE. By Robert Buchanan, 


Author of ** The Shadow of the Sword.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen, 


Author of “The Duchess of Powysland,” &. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 10s, net. 
* A pretty story, well told.”—Athenzum, 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora 


Russet, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Tt has plenty of ‘ go’ init. Its briskness of style, rapidity of action, and sensa- 
tionalism will, it may be feared, commend it to a large class of readers.”—Scotsman 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE DE 


GONTAUT (Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restoration), 
1773-1886, With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s, [Shortly. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of THOMAS 


A. Epison. By W.K. L. and Antonia Dickson. With 200 Illustrations by 
R. F. Outcalt, W. F. Ricalton, &c. Demy 4to, linen gilt, 18s, [ Shortly. 


PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By 


Grorgze MacDona.p, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” ‘‘ Heather and Snow,” 
pe <ee Edition, with 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 64. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert 


Crappock, Author of *‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. By 
H.N.Cretim. With 28 Illustrations by Stantey L. Woop. Orown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

_, "We have read the book with pleasure; and those who could not find relief in 

it must be very dull or very ill.""—Daily Chronicle. 


LOURDES. By Emile Zola. 
by E. A, VizeTettx, Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“In almost every respect a signal triumph, a book to be read and to be 
al for." National Observer. 
Also by EMILE ZOLA. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each, 


The DOWNFALL. With 2 Maps. Dr. PASCAL. With a Portrait. 
The DREAM. With 8 Illustrations, | MONEY. Witha“ Liberator” Preface. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY of the UNITED 


STATES, With 146 Comic Illustrations by F. Ovrer., Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d. 

“The volume is langhable from beginning to end. The quality of Mr. Nye’s 
hamour is excsllent...... Mr. Opper has caught the author’s vein, and bas carried 
it out in a series of excellent illustrations as fanny in their way as the text,.’— 
Literary World, 



































Translated 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A STRANGE CAREER. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 
GLADWYN JEBB. By His Wivow. With an Introduction by H. Rider 
Haggard, With an Electrogravure Portrait’ of Mr, Jebb. In 1 vol, smal} 
demy Sv, 103.'6d. [Neat week, 

* Rarely, if ever, in this nineteenth century has © man lived so strange and 
varied an existence. ‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,’ the saying tells uc, 
and certainly they were to Mr. Jebb. From the time that he came to manhood 
he was a wanderer; and how it chanced that he survived the many perils of his 
daily life is nothing less than a mystery,”—Extract from Mr, RIDER Haagarp’s 
Introduction, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED, 


The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on 


the Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and the General Management of 
Woodlands. By James Browy, LL.D. Edited by Jonn Nissxr, D.Cc., 
Author of “British Forest Trees,” &c. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 350 
Illustrations, 42s. net, 


** A veray parfit gentil knight.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, SERVANT of GOD. 


Written by Anna M. Sroppart, Illustrated by Margaret L. Hvacins, 
With a new Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, Small 4to, with a specially 
designed cover, 5s, [Next week, 


POPULAR EDITION. 


LIFE of the RT. HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir Hersert MaxweEtu, Bart., M.P. New Edition, With a Portrait 
and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER, 
This day is published, 


IN FURTHEST IND: being the Narrative 


of Mr, Edward Carlyon, of Ellswether, in the county of Nozthampton, and 

late of the Honourable East India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote 
by hie own hand in the year of grace, 1697, Edited, with a few Exp'anatory 

Notes, by Sypygey O. Grier. Post 8vo, 63, 


A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By James Setu, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Brown University, U.S.A. 
Post Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK by “A SON of the MARSHES,” 


FROM SPRING to FALL; or, When Life 


Stirs, Editel by J. A. Owes. Crown 8vo, 3s, 61, [Neat week, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. Loaiz Rozertsoy, M.A, First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies” 
College... Crown 8vo, 33, [Ready October 8th. 


The LITERATURE of the GEORGIAN 
ERA. By the late Witt1am Minto, M,A., LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature and Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Edited with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Knicut, St. Anirews. Post 8vo, 6s. 

|Immediately. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED, 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Being the 


Baird Lectures for 1877. By Ropert Furnt, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France; Hon. Member of the Royal Society of 
Palermo; Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &. Crown 8vo, 10:. 6d, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 948, OCTOBER, 1894, 2s, 61, 


ConTENTS. 





THE Streets OF Paris Forty Years AGo. 

THE AccEssION OF THE NEw SULTAN OF Morocco. By Walter B. Harris. 
Wuo was Lost ano 1s Founp, Obaps.. 17-20, 

From WEIR TO Mitt. By “ A Son of the Marshes,’”’ 

Ports AND GEOGRAPHERS. By William Gre:well. 

Tue SKELETON Hanv. By Lady Agnes MacLeod, 

Tuirty YEARS OF THE PERIODICAL Press. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
Leaves From A Gams-Boox. By George Manners, 

Tue GoLFeR 1N Searcy or a Cirmats, By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
FAREWELL TO BEN VRAcKIE. By John Stuart Blackie. 

THe New AMERICAN TARIFF, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londo2. 
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WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN 
SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas Liz, Trans- 
lated by R. Nisset Bary. With 12 Illustrations 
by Laurence Housman, demy 810, 7s. 6d. 


* CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which 
is added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. 
By Austin Dozsoy. With 25 Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge, small 4to, 5s. 
A limited number of copies may ke had printed on 
Large Paper, 21s, net. 


“A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME.” 
FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. Salwey. 


With Introduction by Wititr1am ANDERSON, 
F.R.C.S., late of H.B.M.’s Legation, Japan. 
With 10 Full-page Ooloured Plates, and 39 Illus- 
trations in Black and White, large 4to, 3ls. 6d, 
net. 


«A FASCINATING STORY.” 
DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By 


Joserx Kyiaut. With New Portrait by W. 
Boucher, from a Painting by Gainsborough, demy 
8yvo, 10s, 64, net. 


A few Large-Paper Copies may be had, 21s, net. 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: the 


Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
A.D. 840. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in 
the British Museum and other Libraries. By E. 
A. Watus Bunge, Litt.D. F.S.A, Keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum, 2 vols.,demy 8vo, £2 net, 


Vol. I, The SYRIAN TEXT, INTRODUOTION, &, 
Vol, II, The ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Edited by 
A. W. Pottarp. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckra m, post 8vo, 6s. vet. 


NEW VOLUME, 


The BINDING of BOOKS. By Hersert P. 
Horne. Being the Sixth and Concluding Volume 
of “ Books about Books.” 


EARLY EDITIONS: a Bibliographical 
Survey of the Works of some Popular Modern 
Authors. By J. H. Stater. Demy 8vo, half- 
roxburghe morocco, 21s, net. 


A few Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper 
are issued at 42s, 


NEW VOLUME of TRUBNER’S 
ORIENTAL SERIES. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ANOIENT INDIA BASED on SANSCRIT 
LITERATURE. B.O. 2000 to A.D. 1000. With 
Maps. By Romesh CuunpEeR Dutt, C.LE. 
Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. New 
and Revised Edition, with Map, crown 8vo, 62. 
SECOND EDITION. 
A COSTLY FREAK. A New Novel. 


By MaxweE.u Gray, Aathor of ‘* The Silence of 
Dean Maitland.”” With Frontispiece by Everard 
Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The ELECT LADY. 
FLIGHT of the SHADOW. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





“4 VERY CHARMING BOOK.” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 
MDCCOXOIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert 
Railton, Large crown 8yvo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 
15s. 

Contains Selections from the following Poets :— 
Frederick Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey 
de Vere, Philip James Bailey, Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, Coventry Patmore, William Alexander, 
Christina Georgina Rossetti, Sir Edwin Arnold, Lewis 
Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, William Morris, 
Alfred Austin, Sir Alfred Lya'l, Lord de Tabley, 
Walter Theodore Watts, Algernon Swinburne, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, Augusta Webster, 
Mrs. Hamilton King, Robert Buchanan, William 
John Courthope, Frederick W. H. Myers, Robert 
Bridges, Andrew Lang, Edmurd Gosse, Walter 
Herries Pollock, Robert Louis Stevenson, Theophile 
Marzials, Margaret 8. Woods, Mary Darmesteter, 
Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, Katharine Tynan, 
Herbert P. Horne, Arthur Symons, Rudyard Kipling, 
Richard le Gallienne. 


A limited Edition printed on Large Paper. 


REVISED EDITION. 
SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. By 


Lewis Morris, Author of “The Epic of Hades,” 
&c. Second Edition, with several new Poems, 
fcap. 8vo, 53. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The ART of MUSIC. By C. H. H. 


Parry, Mus.Doc., Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. 
Demy 8vo, 122, 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 
Idealist. Studies of the Life, Work, and Teach. 
ing of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cumina WaLTERS. 
With Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs. 
Cameron. 8vo, 12s, 


The COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 
of INFLAMMATION, Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institute in 1891, By Ex1as Mercani- 
xorr, Chef de Service 4 I’Institut Pasteur. 
Translated from the French by F. A. STARLING 
and E, H. Starting, M.D. With 65 Figures in 
the Text and 3 Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, 12s, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine of 
Bibliography. In Twelve Quarterly Parts. Sub- 
scription per annum (Four Parts), 30z, net, per 
Part, 10s. net. 

PARTI. contains articles by W. Y. Fletcher, Charles 
I, Elton, H. Sommer, Andrew Lang, R. Proctor, 
Octave Uzanne, 8S. T. Prideaux, E. Gordon Duff, and 
A. W. Pollard, on “ A Copy of Celsus from the Library 
of Grolier,” “‘ Christina of Sweden and her Books,” 
“Raoul Lefevre and Le Recueil des Histoires de 
Troye,” ‘* Names and Notes in Books,” “‘ The Accipies 
Woodcut,” ‘*Le Bibliophile Moderne,” * Thoinan’s 
Les Relieurs Francais,” “The Stationers at the 
Sign of the Trinity,” “The Book of Hours of 
Geoffroy Tory.” 

PART II. contains articles by E. Maunde Thompson, 
H. B, Wheatley, Austin Dobson, Paul Kristeller, 
R. C. Christie, E. Gordon Duff, and Falconer Madan, 
on “English Illuminated MSS.,” ‘‘Samuel Pepys,” 
“* Henry Fielding,” ‘* Woodcuts and Bindings,” “The 
Chronology of the Early Aldines,”’ * The Stationers 
at the Sign of the Trinity,’’ and ‘‘ Early Representa- 
tions of the Printing Press,”’ 


St. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL : 
Three Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop of 
Alexandria ; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts 
with extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic versions, 
Edited, with a Translation, by E. A, WaLiis 
Bopee, Litt.D, Large 8vo, 153, net, 


FACSIMILE of FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALMANACK. 

The KALENDAR of SHEPHERDES. 
Edited by H. Oskar SommER, Ph.D. Royal 8vo, 
boards, £2 23. net. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 
ARCADIA. Written by Sir Paine Sypyer. 
Royal 8vo, boards, £2 2s, 





Only 100 Copies now remain unsubscribed for. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES, Vol. LXXVI, 


RACE and LANGUAGE. By Anars 
F. Lerévre&, Professor in the Anthropological 
School, Paris. Crown Svo, 53. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES, Vol. LXXIII, 


HANDBOOK of GREEK and LATIN 
PALZOGRAPHY. By E. Maunpr THompsoy. 
Principal Librarian, British Museum, With 
Tables of Alphabets and Facsimiles, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


The CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, ana 
other Scientific Papers. By the late §, Q, 
Wooxpripek, M.D., D.Sc., Assistant Physician 
and co-Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 
Arranged by Victor Horsuezr, B.S., F.B.C.S, 
and Ernest StTaRuina, M.D., M.B.0.P. With 
an Introduction by Victor Horstry, Demy 
8vo, 163. 


“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 


METHODS of PRACTICAL Hy. 
GIENE. By Professor K. B, Lenmayy, Wirz. 
burg. Translated by W. Crooxss, F.R.8, With 
oumerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 31s, 6d, 


A CONTRIBUTION to our KNOW- 
LEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir Joun Luz. 
Bock, Bart., M.P., F.B.S., D.O.L., LL.D. With 
684 Figures in the Text. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 36s, 
net. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Translated into English Verse by E. H, 
WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal ©.S. Second 
Edition, Revised, Large post 8vo, 5s, 

{Trtibner’s Oriental Series, 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text 
newly Collated and Revised by GrorcEe Epwarp 
Woopzperry. Steel Portraits, in 4 vols. crown 
Svo, 24s, net, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH 
LETTERS. A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 
Writers, from the Period of the Paston Letters 
to the Present Time. By W. B.Scoonrs. New 
and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE and her CHILDREN, the DAUPHIN 
and the DUOHESSE D’ANGOULEME. By M.C. 
Bisuor. New and Revised Edition, with Portrait, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. 
The Induction of Hypnosis: its Phenomena, its 
Dangers, and Value. By R. Haruy VINCENT. 
With 20 LIilustrations, showing Experiments. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


A CHESS CLASSIC. 
CHESS STUDIES. Comprising 1,000 


Games. A Collection of Olassical and Brilliant 
Specimens of Chess Skill, By B. G. WALKER. 
New Edition, With Preface by E, FREEBOROUGH. 
Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL 
LAW;; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War. Third Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in many parts Re- 
written. By Sir SHERSTON BakeER, Bart., of 
the Middle Temple and of the Western Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Barnstaple and 
Bideford, Author of “The Laws Relating to 
Quarantine,” &. 2 vols, demy 8yo, 33s, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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